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Biographical Approach To The 
Study of Negro History 


By Mitton M. James 

History, the study of social, cultural, and political interaction, makes 
fascinating reading. This is doubly so if the emphasis is placed on a 
biographical approach to the subject. The facts of man’s long historical 
experience take on greater significance if the lives of the noted and the no- 
torious are given biographical treatment. 

It is good to read what men have said about themselves and the great 
social changes they nurtured. Such reading will provide a more objective 
picture of man’s historical experience if diligent writers reconstruct old lives, 
and the new, with a sense of dedication, sincerity, and truth. 

Biography, then, and especially autobiography, is the storehouse of a 
primary source of data on which the historian can rely in building up a 
vital body of organized facts. 

The history of the American Negro has been woefully neglected. It has 
been assumed by some that the Negro as a historical group is hardly worth 
studying. And tragically, some college-bred Negroes skirt around the sub- 
ject of their history because of an overwhelming but unconscious desire to 
reject their race. Indeed, the poverty of scholarship in the field of Negro 
history would be even more extensive were it not for the labors of a minority 
of diligent, dedicated writers who snatched moments to review and write of 
their struggles and triumphs. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest thirty-five authors whose auto- 
biographies furnish materials essential for understanding the social and 
cultural history of the Negro, primarily the American Negro. This list is. by 
no means complete, and a more thoughtful and critical writer probably would 
have omitted certain names and included others. 

Some words should be included here about several of the books listed. 
One is the autobiography of Frederick Douglass, slave. liberator, editor, and 
statesman. Douglass left a vivid account of slavery with all its abominable 
He has left for the historian and sociologist valuable insight into 
the destitute life of the slave and the freedman. He has preserited a picture 
of the southern social hierarchy as it existed in relationship to the Negro. 
He has written vividly of the tremendous social changes which affected the 
lives of millions of Negroes who were in the lowest rung of the ladder of 
southern caste and class. 


practices. 


It is interesting to note that Frederick Douglass’ autobigraphy, first pub- 
lished more than a century ago in 1845, is still among those few books which 
after the test of a hundred years of reading has not lost its appeal. The 
book has long enjoyed international attention and has been published in 
French, German, and Swedish. 

Douglass’s autobiography was first published as a narrative more than 
a decade and a half prior to the Civil War. Ten years later, it was expanded 
and published as “My Bondage and My Freedom.” This book was not com- 
pleted in its final revised form until 1893. Since that time “The Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass’ has been published in several editions, the 
latest put out by the Pathway Press in 1941. 

Douglass’s autobiography meets the reading requirements of a vast audi- 
ence. The man who relishes adventure and intrigue will not be disappoint- 
ed; the educated layman who has a feeling for history will consider it a val- 
uable addition to his library; and finally the historian of American institu- 
tions should not overlook the book if he is to master the sequence of events 
prior, during and following the Douglass era. 

Generations of men, black and white, have read and will continue to 
read Booker T. Washington’s autobiography: “Up From Slavery”. And in 
spite of the fact that many of us may disagree and abhor some of the basic 
precepts of Booker T. Washington’s social and political philosophy, most of 
us accept his autobiography as an inspiring classic. The book is an inspir- 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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Houston’s Quiet Victory 


By WILLIAM PETERS 


“Reprinted from the October, 1959, issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


The Board of Education of Hous- 
ton, Texas, held its first meeting of 
the year last January. Seated at the 
table with the other six members was 
Mrs. Charles E. White, the first Ne- 
ero ever elected to public office in 
the largest city in Texas. 


While Negroes had previously been 
elected to boards of a few 
other Southern cities, Mrs. White’s 
election was unique in several re- 
spects. Not only did it shatter prece- 
dent in Houston, but it seemed also 
to mark the reversal of a Southern 
trend begun in 1954, soon after the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation 
decision, The trend—well illustrated 
in Augusta, Georgia, where a Negro 
defeated 
in a campaign for re-election—had 
been to vote Negroes out of public 


school 


school-board member was 


office on the theory that, as one 
Georgia segregationist put it, “You 
don’t put a man where he can hit 


vou over the head in a ficht.” 


To make this reversal even more 
emphatic, Mrs. White was elected to 
the board of the largest segregated 
school district in the nation, a board 
which for more than a year had ig- 
nored a federal-court order to de- 
segregate “with all deliberate speed.” 
As a Negro elevator operator said 
the night her victory was assured, 
“it seems that if the school board 
won't integrate the schools the peo- 
ple are going to integrate the school 
board.” Next the same 
thought was in thousands of minds, 
and the Houston Press announced: 
“Houston integrated _ their 
school board yesterday in one of the 


morning 


voters 





In a traditionally southern city, the 


combination of a people’s growing 


awareness and one woman’s calm 
determination brought precedent- 


shattering results, 
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most suprising elections ever record- 
” 
ed here. 


If the election’s outcome surprised 
the newspaper, it electrified most of 
Houston, white and Negro. For not 
only had the petite, soft-spoken Mrs. 
White ousted a well-known white in- 
cumbent by more than 6,000 votes 
and beaten a third candidate even 
more resoundingly, but she had poll- 
ed a total of more than 36,000 votes 

more than either of the winning 
candidates for the two other open- 
ings on the school board. 


As the sole Negro in any of the 
three races, she had carried a num- 
ber of all-white districts, receiving 
a minimum of 20 per cent of all the 
votes in every district. And though 
she had won all of the predominant- 
ly Negro districts — some with more 
than 99 per cent of the votes—more 
than half of her total vote had been 
cast by whites. 


There was little in the days that 
followed Mrs. White’s election to 
indicate that Houston was disturbed 


about the result. A few residents, it 
is true, claimed that many white vot- 
ers had thought Mrs. White was a 
white woman, an allusion to her me- 
dium-brown skin color. If there were 
such voters, they must have been 
deaf and blind during the campaign, 
for the fact that Mrs. White is a 
Negro had been widely reported. 
Others, sure that voting machines 
had misfunctioned in her favor, were 
disappointed when an investigation 


proved them wrong. 


And there were some more involv- 
ed attempts to explain what had 
happened, to minimize its signifi- 
cance, but a letter to the editor of 
the Houston Press gave what was 
possibly the majority reaction: “She 
thinks, talks, and uses good sense, 
and folks are tired of nonsense.” Of 
all the immediate explanations, this 
came closest to the mark, for Mrs. 
White, a former teacher, an active 
member of the PTA, the wife of an 
optometrist and the mother of five 








Photographs: Georgette De Bruchard—Pix, Inc. 





Mrs, Charles E, White was elected to the board of the nation’s largest segre- 
gated school district 
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children, had demonstrated during 
her vigorous campaign that she both 
knew and cared about Houston’s 
public schools — white and colored. 
In general, she campaigned simply 
for better schools, though she left 
no one in doubt that she favored 
prompt and peaceful desegregation 
in accordance with the court’s order. 

“There are many people in Hous- 
ton who feel that there is in our 
community a place for everybody 
who has a sincere wish to contribute. 
And I think my election means that 
Houston is ready to go ahead with 
school desegregation.” 

If Mrs. White’s election was no 
fluke — and the size of her victory 
argues emphatically that it was not 
—a good part of the explanation lies 
in the character and public image of 
this calm. controlled yet energetic 
woman. Short, trim, and _ attractive. 
she has a way of injecting her own 
peaceful but strongly held philoso- 
phy into events. 

When. for example. a cross was 
burned in the small front vard of 
the Whites’ two-story brick house a 
few nights after the election, she 
did not bother to report it to the 
nolice. The story became public on- 
lv when the cross-burners themselves 
telephoned a local newspaper. Asked 
bv a reporter for her reaction, Mrs. 
White said she believed it the work 
of teen-age pranksters or a crank. 
“Certainly it was no responsible citi- 
zen.” she said. “I’m sure it doesn’t re- 
flect the sentiment of the people.” To 
another reporter she said, “I regret 
that anyone would deserrate a cross. 
Clearly those who did it were 
ashamed of their work, since they 
took pains not to be discovered.” 

Mrs. White’s refusal to feel perse- 
cuted. her complete lack of fear. her 
reiection of the role of martvr have 
made a deep impression on many 
Houstonians. On the nicht of her 
first meeting as a member of the 
school board. she again exhibited her 
quiet way of making an important 
point. 

For months, the school district’s 
business office had been a subject 
of heated public debate. The Houston 
Post, in a series of articles, had 
charged business manager H. L. Mills 
with evasion of state law in refusing 
to secure bids on goods and services 


costing more than $1,000. An inves- 
tigation, which many felt was a 
whitewash, had resulted in a vote of 
confidence by a majority of the 
school board. 

More recently, the director of ex- 
tra-mural athletics had been the tar- 
get of similar charges, and when 
Mrs. White took office, his depart- 
ment was under investigation, When 
the school board’s attorney reported 
on his probe of the athletic depart- 
ment and its director, H. A. Johnson, 
he indicated that Johnson had often 
purchased items of more than $1,000 
without competitive bids. The report 
showed, too, that Johnson, on two 
occasions, had defended before the 
board departmental budgets in 
which, in his own words. “the re- 
eeipts portion was padded to make 
the burget balance.” This overesti- 
mate of income, which Johnson in- 
sisted had been forced on him by a 
husiness-dapartment demand for a 
balanced budget, had left the denart- 
ment with a recently discovered debt 
of about $115,000. 

TV viewers. tuned in to see how 
Mrs. White behaved on her first dav 
in office, leaned closer to their sets. 
Tohnson read a statement admitting 
the charges. defending his actions. 
and reauestine a vote of confidence 
in his honesty and inteerity. The 
nresident of the board. Dr. Henry A. 
Petersen, after a lengthy defense of 
Johnson, asked for a motion to that 
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effect. When one was offered anc 
seconded when it seemed abou 
to pass — Mrs. White spoke up. 


“Dr. Petersen,’ ’she said calmly, 
“I’m afraid then that I do need some 
clarification of how you define hon- 
esty and dishonesty.” There was a 
moment of shocked silence. In the 
discussion that followed, the motion 
was tabled. Within six weeks, the 
resignations of both Johnson and 
Mills were accepted by the board. 

Soon after this meeting, Mrs. 
White received a telephone call at 
her home. The caller, giving his name 
and identifying himself as a white 
man. made it clear he had not voted 
for her. “I’ve never even talked to a 
Necro woman like this before,” he 
said, “But I will next time. And if 
you want to be mayor, you can be.” 

Mrs. White has no intention of 
running for mayor. Until a_ short 
time ago, she had no intention of 
running for any public office. But in 
a seemingly inexorable wav, historv 
and her own background have con- 
snired to make her a living symbol 
of Neero aspirations. in a rapidly 
changing South. 

Born Hattie Mae Whiting on May 
22, 1916, in Huntsville, Texas, she 
was the voungest of six children of 
Reverend and Mrs. David Wendell 
Whitine. Her father, a Baptist min- 
ister. died when she was two. Two 
vears Jater her mother remarried. and 
the family moved to Houston. 





Mrs. White appears on television monitor screen during school-board meeting. 
An appearance before televised session of board to plead cause of Negro stu- 
dents and teachers first brought her to attention of voters. Both whites and 
Negroes supported her. 
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in excellent student, Hattie Mae 
eniered Booker T. Washington High 
School at the age of twelve and a 
half, was valedictorian of her class, 
aid when she entered 
Houston Junior College, a two-year 
school for Negroes. After working 
her way through two additional years 
at Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, about 
50 miles she 
eraduated with highest honors and a 
B.S. degree. 

For four years after college, Hattie 
Vae taught home economics at high 
schools outside of Houston. In Sep- 
tember of 1940 she began working 
as a substitute teacher in the Houston 
schools, and the following February 
she began teaching in the demonstra- 
tion nursery school at Prairie View 
College, That summer, she was mar- 
ried and returned to Houston. 

Looking back, Mrs. White can see 
that her five children began their 
lives during a decade and a half of 
unparalleled Negro progress in 
America. In 1944 — just two years 
after the birth of her son, Richard 

a law suit by a Houston Negro, 
Dr. Lonnie Smith, who was later to 
serve on Mrs. White’s campaign ad- 
visory brought a USS. 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
discrimination in the 


was sixteen 


from Houston, was 


committee, 


Texas white 


primaries. In 1946 — the year Mrs. 
White’s second child, Charlotte Ann, 
was born—the court ruled against 
state laws requiring segregation in 
interstate travel. Two years later the 
court handed down the decision that 
racial restrictive covenants in hous- 
ing could not be enforced in the 
courts, 

As the children grew, Mrs. White 
found segregation cutting more and 
more deeply into her awareness. 
“When Richard was five or six,” she 
says, “he used to ask to stop at a 
place where they had pony rides, | 
always managed to have an excuse. 
For some reason, I just couldn't tell 
him we couldn’t go there because 
we were Negroes.” 

In 1950, a third child, Susan 
Charles, was born. That year, the 
Supreme Court ruled that Heman 
Sweatt, another Houston Negro and 
Richard White’s godfather, must be 
admitted to the law school of the 
University of Texas. This decision, 
along with a ruling against segregat- 
ed seating of a Negro admitted to 
graduate study at the University of 
Oklahoma, set a _ pattern which 
brought either voluntary or legally 
enforced desegregation of public 
graduate and professional schools in 
all but five Deep South states. 

In 1953, the Whites’ fourth child, 
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Mae Edwardna, was born, and four 
years later, Hattie Bernice, the fifth, 
arrived. Between these dates, the Su- 
preme Court made its historic decis- 
ion that segregation in the public 
schools was unconstitutional. 

“When Susan was about five,” 
Mrs. White says, “I heard her crying 
outside, where she'd been playing 
with a neighbor’s child. When I got 
to her, she was sobbing, ‘I don’t 
want to be white! Carolyn called me 
white.’ I explained that Carolyn had 
meant that her name was White, but 
she went right on sobbing, ‘I don’t 
want to be white!’ ” 

During this period, cracks in the 
walls of segregation began to appear 
in Houston. In 1954, public golf 
courses were opened to both races. 
The next year, five Negro firemen— 
the city’s first—were hired. Then the 
Harris County Medical Society ac- 
cepted Negro doctors, a Negro was 
appointed resident physician at the 
local veterans hospital, and seating 
at the Ringling Brothers Barnum and 
Bailey Circus was desegregated. Bus- 
es and the public library were de- 
segregated without trouble. 

“Not long ago,” Mrs. White says, 
“Mae, who is almost six, asked me, 
“Are we colored?’ When I said yes, 
she went through the family, one by 
one, asking if each of us was col- 








Mrs. White, a former teacher and a working member of a Negro PTA group, 


caused a stir by refusing to vote to clear disputed official. 


tabled and official resigned. 


Motion was later 


Her election was one of several steps in Houston 


desegregation progress, including desegregation of golf courses, fire depart- 


ment, public library. 





With her husband Charles, an optometrist, and three of their five children. 
When she pondered school-board candidacy, he said, “Do what will make you 


happy. 


Pll back you — whatever you decide.” 


Says Mrs. White, “It wasn’t 


until I saw my own children growing up under segregation that I really objected. 
I guess it is easier to accept injustice fer yourself than for your children.” 
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ored. Her final question was one that 
completely mystified me: ‘Am I| 
white, turning brown?’ ” 

Negroes throughout the South be- 
gan to see a new life opening up for 
themselves and, more particularly, 
for their children. Mrs, White was 
no exception. “I have always been a 
little more fortunate than most Ne- 
groes,’ she says. “I never had to 
ride the buses to work or submit 
daily to some of the other forms of 
segregation. But there have been 
times when I have objected. When a 
saleswoman refused to allow me to 
try on a hat in a department store, 
I waited two hours to see the man- 
ager. After a talk with him and one 
of the owners of the store, this policy 
was changed. But another time, when 
I protested being served orange juice 
in a paper cup while whites were be- 
ing served in glasses, I got nowhere.” 

Despite these protests, Mrs. White 
sees her former attitude toward seg- 
regation mostly as one of reluctant 
acceptance. “It wasn’t until I saw 
my own children growing up in a 
segregated world that I really object- 
ed, The court decisions had promised 
so much that was still being withheld 
that I began to wonder if they too, 
would be passed by. I guess it’s nat- 
ural for people to be more willing to 
accept injustice for themselves than 
for their children.” 

In January, 1956, a Negro child 
applied for admission to a white 
school in Houston. The application 
was rejected, The local white Citi- 
zen’s Council asked the schoo! board 
for time to present its case against 
desegregation. When the request was 
granted, three other groups—an in- 
terracial parents’ council (now the 


Houston Association for Better 
Schools), the National Association 
For the Advancement of Colored 


People, and a hastily organized citi- 
zen’s committee of Negroes — asked 
for time to speak in favor of deseg- 
regation. Mrs. White was chosen as 
one of the speakers for the citizens’ 
committee. 

Her selection was natural. As a 
former teacher and the mother of 
three public-school students, she had 
an immediate interest in the schools. 
As a working member of a Negro 
PTA and a board member of the 


parents’ council, she had demonstrat- 


ed her willingness to work for bet- 
ter schools, Her work with the Hous- 
ton YWCA, culminating some years 
earlier in her choice as the first Ne- 
gro elected to its board of directors, 
gave proof of her ability to work 
congenially with whites. 

“Mrs, White gave by far the most 
lucid and compelling talk before the 
school board that night,” a white 
Houstonian recalls, “She had the facts 
—-statistics on Negro teachers’ heavi- 
er student loads, thelack of libraries 
and kindergartens in many Negro 
schools, and many other inequalities 
—and she delivered them beautifully. 
The meeting was televised, and for 
many whites in Houston it was their 
first glimpse of an educated, intelli- 
gent, attractive Negro.” 

Almost at once after this appear- 
ance, Negro leaders and freinds be- 
gan talking to Mrs. White about run- 
ning for the school board in the 
November, 1956, election. In Septem- 
ber, two more applications from Ne- 
gro students to white schools were 
rejected. 

“At first I didn’t take too seriously 
suggestions that | run,” Mrs. White 
says, “and | didn’t run that fall. But 
even after the election, in which four 
candidates pledged to maintain seg- 
regation were elected, the requests 
that | run two years from then con- 
tinued,” 

In December, 1956, petitions in 
behalf of two Negro children denied 
admission to white schools were filed 
in the Federal District Court for 
the Southern District of Texas. 
Hearings in the case were held in 
January and May, 1957, before Judge 
Ben C, Connally, the son of former 
U.S. Senator Tom Connally. Just be- 
fore the May hearing, the school 
board passed a resolution, presented 
in court, specifying that the next 18 
months would be spent studying the 
problems of desegregation. 

In October, 1957, Judge Connally 
handed down his decision that the 
public schools must be desegregated 
“with all deliberate speed.” No dead- 
line was set. Then, this past July, 
Judge Connally ordered the board to 
submit a plan for integration by 
August 17, 1959. 

According to Henry E. Doyle, one 
of the Negro attorneys in the case, 
the board’s actions in regard to seg- 
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gregation have been negative. “Where 
the previous board had allowed our 
white high schools to play home foot- 
ball games against integrated teams 
from desegregated parts of Texas,” 
he says, “this board ended the prac- 
tice. The integrated teachers’ staff 
meetings were also ended, and the 
1957-58 directory of school person- 
nel, which had integrated listings the 
previous year, went back to separate 
white and Negro listings. 

The decision to run for the school 
board was not an easy one for Mrs. 
White. A campaign would obviously 
rob her of much of her time with her 
five children; election would make 
it permanent. When she asked her 
husband about it, he said, “Do what 
will make you happy. I'll back you 
—whatever you decide.” 

The final decision was hers alone. 
“It has ‘been obvious for a long 
time,” she explains, “that the school 
board simply hasn’t known of con- 
ditions in Negro schools, about the 
problems of Negro teachers and par- 
ents. ... I felt I could make a posi- 
tive contribution to peaceful desegre- 
gation.” 

With three school-board positions 
open, Mrs. White entered a race 
against two conservative segrega- 
tionists, one of them, the incumbent, 
a well-known Houston physician, “I 
didn’t even question whether I’d 
win or lose,” she says. “I knew I 
didn’t have to win, but I never be- 
lieved I couldn’t.” 

Others, more concerned with her 
chances, urged her to run for a post 
being vacated by a liberal. With at 
least five others slated for this race, 
it seemed to many an easier one. 
Mrs. White held firm, “If I run,” she 
said, “I want to run against a man 
whose actions I oppose.” 

The campaign was well organized, 
involving hundreds of whites and 
Negroes, according to her campaign 
manager, Negro attorney A. M. Wick- 
liff. Much of the know-how came 
from the whites,” he says “though 
the job of reaching Negro voters fell 
to Negroes.” 

Mrs. White, who attended all the 
rallies for the white candidates ex- 
cept one sponsored by the white Ci- 
tizens Council, scored with a speech 
pointing out that three Negro schools 
in the city were without the usual 
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lunch services. When her speech 
brought immediate lunch programs 
for the schools, her supporters re- 
doubled their efforts. 

“Every night, after her speaking 
chores were over,” says one of Mrs, 
White’s campaign workers, “she 
would be on the phone with her 
campaign staff, the baby on her lap, 
and she was able to carry on impor- 
tant conversations while the baby 
chattered away to her. When some- 
one offered to take the baby, she an- 
swered, ‘When I’m home, she feels a 
need to be close to me, and I’m going 
to fill that need.’ ” 

Looking back, there seems little 
doubt that without a candidate of 
Mrs. White’s personality and qualifi- 
cations, Houston would today be 
without a Negro on its school board. 
But if Mrs, White was the ideal can- 
didate, it is also probably true that 
no Negro candidate could have won 
without the existence of a number 
of other factors. Closed schools in 
Little Rock and Virginia had un- 
doubtedly given many Houston voters 
a sobering foreknowledge of the in- 
evitable consequences of diehard re- 
sistance to desegregation. With Ne- 
sroes making up about one-fourth 
of the school population of 170,000, 
many white Houstonians unquestion- 
ably thought it only fair to have a 
Negro serving on the board. 

More significant, it had earlier be- 
come clear to all who would read the 


election returns that Houston and 
Harris County voters had grown 
weary of racism. More than two 


months before the school-board elec- 
tion, when liberal Democrats in Har- 
ris County were swept into the state 
legislature in a runoff election, two 
of Houston’s three daily newspapers 
had commented on this fact. As the 
Houston Press put it: “and written 
large for all to read was the 
lesson: Don‘t campaign on race and 
class prejudice.” The Houston Post, 
pointing out that a candidate who 
had campaigned extensively on the 
race issue trailed all other losing 
candidates for the State House, cited 
this as “another indication that the 
candidate who introduces the subject 
of race... in Harris County does 
so at political peril.” 

There is still opposition, however. 
There are still those in Houston who 


will continue to resist the city’s force- 
ful strides into the future. Dr. Henry 


‘A. Petersen, president of the school 


board and a member for the past 
22 years, believes it will take eight 
to ten years to prepare for desegre- 
gation. 


Askd what would happen if de- 
segregation were ordered for this 
September, Doctor Petersen said, “If 
they'd let us do it reasonably — 
transfer only those Negroes who can 
make the change, age for age and 
grade for grade — it could be done. 
But it is not politically wise for us 
to desegregate until we are forced to 
by a court deadline.” 


Mrs. Frank Dyer, another board 
member and immediate past presi- 
dent, says the people would regard 
such a step as “a traitorous act on 
our part.” Referring to a proposed 
$30-million bond issue for building 
and renovating schools, she adds, 
“The building program must come 
first. It perpetuates school segrega- 
tion by putting new Negro schools in 
the heart of Negro residential areas, 
making it harder for Negroes to seek 
transfers to white schools.” 


With five of the seven members of 
the school board adamant in thei 
opposition to desegregation —- a 
sixth white member is generally re- 
garded as a moderate on the sub- 
ject — Mrs. White can obviously not 
be a decisive force on this question. 
Many observers believe, however, 
that she has a majority of the city 
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behind her. “The people,” says one, 
“are far more ready to accept de- 
segregation than the school board 
is.” 

Whatever the results of this strug- 
gle, Houston has already shown the 
way to much of the South. As the 
largest city in Texas, a former Con- 
federate state, it has turned its back 
on racial dissension, striking out 
boldly to make use of Negro citizens 
who want and have shown the abili- 
ty to help. Already there is a feeling 
of pride, a sense of destiny and chal- 
lenge, among many Houstonians, Ne- 
gro and white. 

One thing seems clear; for Houston 
there is no turning back. Television 
viewers who watch their city’s school- 
board meetings twice a month can see 
in Mrs. White a bit of the future. 
In the diehard feet-dragging of the 
segregationist members of the board, 
they can see a past which is quietly 
dying. 
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Boston University 


A short, balding, soft spoken, 52- 
year-old man from Florida, who as 
a Negro, has been involved in liti- 
gation for ten years to gain admis- 
sion to the University of Florida Law 
School, has come up north to study 
for a master’s degree in public rela- 
tions at Boston University’s School 
of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions. 


Virgil Hawkins, whom many have 
called, “the South’s patient 
man,” has given up his long fight for 
legal studies, his first love, to con- 
centrate on advanced work in public 
relations. 


most 


His reason: “I’m tired,” said 
Hawkins in a philosophical tone. 


“I’ve wasted ten precious years of 
my life trying to get into law school,” 
he said. “I should have had my mas- 
ter’s and even my doctoral degree by 
now.” 


Since 1952, Hawkins has been di- 
rector of public relations at the Be- 
thune-Cookman College in Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 

Hawkins’ initial attempt to ente1 
the University of Florida was made 
in 1949, Since then Hawkins has con- 
tested his way to the United States 
Supreme Court and twice that body 
ordered the Florida Superior Court 
to direct the Board of Control, which 
supervises the University system, to 
process his application. Twice Flori- 
da court refused, citing as reasons 
states’ rights and its “compelling 
duty” to prevent “public mischief.” 

Hawkins remarked: “As time went 
on I became a ‘political football’. 
This affair reached a climax in 1956 
when five of the six candidates for 
governor of Florida used my case as 
an issue in their campaigns. 

“One candidate even went so fat 
as to get a sworn affidavit from a 
teacher I had worked with when | 
was teaching to say that | had bru- 


tally whipped a child.” 


“Naturally,” he continued, “It was 
not true and fortunately there were 
enough good people in Florida who 
did not fall for this propaganda. 


“They marshalled their 
against the five candidates and they 


forces 


were defeated handily. The only can- 
didate who did not take sides, LeRoy 
Collins, was elected with a large 
plurality.” 

Although he is not now in law 
Hawkins’ efforts have not 
been in vain, 


school, 


In the summer of 1958, the Feder- 
al District Court of the Northern 
District of Florida finally broke the 
segregation barrier and Negroes were 
considered for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

“Only the graduate school was in- 
tegrated,” Hawkins said, “The un- 
dergraduate schools still will not ad- 
mit Negroes.” 

Hawkins made one final attempt 
in 1958 to enter law school after the 
segregation broken. 
When he took the entrance examina- 
tion in 1949, he met all the require- 
ments, except one - 


barrier was 


his race. 
Since that time, the minimum score 
of 250 has ken elevated to 340 for 
entrance. 
Why has Hawkins been so intent 
on becoming a lawyer? 
help defend the 
Southern Negro in the courts,” said 
Hawkins, 


“When I was in high school, | 


“IT wanted to 


would sit in court whenever possible 
to observe the proceedings,” he con- 
tinued. “Time and time again, I saw 
Negroes who did not know any bet- 
ter, take the advice of their court- 
appointed counsel and plead guilty, 
hoping to get a lighter sentence. Very 
seldom did counsel make any sin- 
cere effort to defend the Negro,” he 
charged, 

“The number of Negroes in South 
ern jails is high, not because all of 
them are guilty, but because some of 
them have not received a fair trial,” 
he asserted. 

While still in high school he de- 
cided to devote his life to helping 
Negroes involved in court cases. 

Although his efforts helped Ne- 
sroes in his native state, Hawkins’ 
ambition, he feels, is unfulfilled. He 
would still like to go to law school, 
although presently he would face 
severe financil problems even if he 
were admitted. At Boston University 
loans are making it possible for 
Hawkins to complete his master’s de- 
eree. 
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The Ambivalent Position of The Negro 
In The South 1867-1900 


By Lewis M. Killian, Florida State University 


The quarter-century following Ap- 
pomattox and the years following the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation de- 
cision of 1954 are tempting subjects 
for comparison. These periods are 
of interest to the historian and the 
sociologist because during both the 
South constitutes an enormous cruci- 
ble of social change, and in both the 
issues and the protagonists are re- 
markably similar, This is not to sug- 
gest that history itself, al- 
though some of the similarities are 
striking. But of the 
contrasts are also so striking that 
one might be tempted to say that his- 
tory reverses itself. 


repeats 


indeed some 


To the sociologist, as a student of 
social change, these two periods are 
of especial interest because they con- 
stitute prolonged critical situations in 
our society. Both are eras in which 
latent cherished 
values of the society become mani- 
fest and for solution. It is 
evident to all but the most optimistic 
or the most pessimistic that the out- 


conflicts between 


press 


come is uncertain. The problems of 
the day seem to defy solution, yet 
the actors are intensely aware that 
decisions and events may have far- 


reaching and_ long-lasting conse- 


quences. There is a sense that the 
old order is changing, but what the 
new order will be seems unpredict- 
able. Yet the social scientist still 
seeks to trace out similarities in the 
ways in which a society tries to grope 
its way through such crises. He seeks 
to identify some of the alternalive 
ways of terminating such periods of 
unrest and to get some inkling of 
possible consequences of these var- 
ious ways. 


The social unrest of almost a cen- 
tury ago has another significance 
for the crisis of today. One reason 
history is interesting is that it has 
its uses, The parties to today’s con- 
flict find in the past justifications 
for their present positions. But rare- 
ly do they do so on the basis of an 
and systematic attempt to 
study history; rather, it is to myths 
of the past that they appeal. Such a 
myth is the widely held concep: of 
Reconstruction as an orgy of un- 
mitigated, wanton oppression of a 
chastised but stubbornly prejudiced 
South. Thus Simkins was led to pro- 
test, “The capital blunder of ihe 
chronicler of Reconstruction is to 
treat that period like Carlyle’s por- 
trayal of the French Revolution, as 


honest 


a melodrama involving wild-eyed 
conspirators whose acts are best de- 
scribed in red flashes upon a can- 
vas.”! Yet just such a version of Re- 
construction is still often invoked as 
a dire warning against tampering 
with the racial statis quo. 


Whether we accept the judgment 
of the revisionists or the older ver- 
sions, Reconstruction and the Res- 
toration, to use Woodward’s term, 
was a tragic period of unrest and 
disorder.? Not only did the southern 
white man suffer; so did the south- 
ern Negro. But it is a vast oversim- 
plification to define the tragedy of 
this period as merely the product of 
either the vindictiveness of the Rad- 
ical Republicans, the ignorance of 
the Negro, or the prejudice of the 
southern white man. Paul H. Buck 
suggests, “It would be more accurate 
to say that the South in 1865 was 
unadjusted rather than unreconciled. 
The people had not yet found a bas- 
is in the shifting sands of the new 
conditions.”’ His caution may well 
be applied to the anaiysis of today’s 
crisis, Yesterday’s Reconstruction and 
today’s Desegregation Controversy 
both represent desperate struggles 
by the society to resolve a profound 
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conflict of values and to readjust to 
a new principle of law. But one of 
the most important things to keep 
in mind is that the basic issues were 
not resolved in the earlier period 
and that today’s struggle is not a 
new one but a renewal of the old 
one. 


The similarity between the two 
eras begins with the societal condi- 
tions which precipitated the confus- 
ion and controversy of each. In the 
one case there were the four years 
of war and the two years of Home 
Rule in the South, modeled largely 
on the pattern of ante-bellum times. 
In the other, there was a long-drawn 
out legal battle and the few minutes 
required for the Supreme Court to 
hand down its decision. One event re- 
sulted in giving the Negro his free- 
dom and his citizenship, the other 
in giving him a new definition of 
his rights as a citizen. But in both 
cases a new legal principle had ‘been 
established in spite of the bitter op- 
position of a large body of people 
vitally concerned with its conse- 
quences. Neither principle was en- 
tirely new; each had existed for a 
long time as a moral value held by 
a portion of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. But in each case the pre- 
cipitating event made the principle 
a part of the official morality of the 
nation, no longer to be dismissed as 
simply a matter of opinion or be- 
lief. 

One of the hard lessons of his- 
tory, being taught once more today. 
is that changing the legal status of 
a segment of a society does not pro- 
duce an automatic and rapid ad- 
justment of the social system to re- 
flect this new status. This is espe- 
cially true in a society in which de- 
mocracy is a salient value. When the 
society is divided within itself, and 
even individuals hold conflicting at- 
titudes, a struggle between fhe old 
system and the new principle com- 
mences. 

Defeated in war, their human 
property declared free men and citi- 
zens, the great majority of white 
southerners still could not change 
overnight the thought patterns hand- 
ed down through several generations 
and accept the Negro as truly a citi- 
zen. They had known him as a slave 
and as property. Now, suddenly, 





both whites and Negroes were forced 
to reckon with a new Negro. He was 
no longer three-fifths of a man, but 
a citizen with the right to vote. He 
was no longer a slave but a free la- 
borer free to contract with the white 
man for his labor and to compete 
with him for jobs. He was no longer 
a chattel but a human being in the 
eyes of the law. But it remained to 
be decided in practice what these 
things were to mean. 


Politics is usually singled out as 
the most decisive factor in the Re- 
construction period, and Negro poli- 
tical domination as the most onerous 
hardship placed on the defeated 
South. The franchise was one of the 
most apparent symbols of the Ne- 
sro’s new status as a citizen and, at 
the same time, one of the most po- 
tent factors in the realignment of 
political influence in both the South 
and the Nation. Initially the white 
South sought to ignore the existence 
of the Negro’s right to vote and was 
successful in doing so during the 
period of home rule permitted by 
President Johnson. But the revolt of 
Congress against Johnson’s leniency 
made Negro voting a reality. Now 
the struggle was over what to do 
about the Negro voter took on a 
radically different aspect. In his his- 
tory of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
Bentley says, “As the registrations 
got under way, southern Democrats 
stoutly maintained that they would 
be able to control the Negro vote, 
but their barbecues and _ oratory 
proved to be no match for the bland- 
ishments of the Union League of 
America and the Freedmen’s Bur- 
eau. * This is not to say that the 
enfranchisement of Negroes under 
the Reconstruction governments was 
gracefully accepted by the southern 
whites; many devices were used to 
discourage them from voting. But 
Negro voting was accepted as a fact 
of life and of politics in a way that 
was not accepted after 1900. Nor did 
the South completely turn its back 
on the Negro vote as soon as Recon- 
struction ended, John Hope Franklin 
succinctly describes the struggle for 
the Negro vote which continued 
throughout Reconstruction until af- 
ter the failure of the Populist Move- 
ment of the 1880's: 


For what Negro votes were cast 
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and counted, the white factions 
vied with each other. Dances and 
parties, with plenty of barbecue 
and whiskey, were held for Negro 
voters on election eve as a remind- 
er that they should vote for their 
benefactors. Some planters brought 
their Negro workers to the polls, 
and “voted them like a senseless 
herd of cattle.” ... A few candi- 
dates sought Negro votes by advo- 
cating measures favorable to 
them.$ 
Of the period of the Populist Re- 
volt, C. Vann Woodward has written, 
“It is altogether probable that dur- 
ing the brief Populist upheaval of 
the ‘nineties Negroes and _ native 
whites achieved a greater comity of 
mind and harmony of political pur- 


pose than ever ‘before or since in 
the South.’ 


It is ironic that effective disen- 
Aranchisement of the Negro was not 
finally effected until after almost 35 
years of freedom. During these years 
Negroes had received education in 
the newly established public schools 
as well as education, such as it was, 
at the polls. Indeed, it was as the 
Negro became a really potent and 
active participant in the political 
process, threatening to constitute the 
balance of power, that the convic- 
tion grew that he must be totally 
disenfranchised. 

The parallel between the masses 
of politically inexperienced freedmen 
in the South and the equally inex- 
perienced immigrants thronging to 
the shores of the North at about the 
same time has often been noted. Both 
disturbed the balance of political 
power. Both were pray to unscrupu- 
lous politicians who were more in- 
terested in exploiting the new voters 
than in educating them, Both groups 
voting quite predictably for candi- 
dates who addressed themselves to 
what they perceived as their inter- 
ests, constituted voting blocs most 
offensive to members of other, older 
voting blocs who found their power 
threatened. The finale of the assimi- 
lation of the immigrant blocs into 
the body politic is well characterized 
in Edwin O’Conner’s novel, The Last 
Hurrah.’ But the completion of the 
assimilation of the Negro as a part 
of the electorate has been delayed 
for at least a century and will, for 
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be one of the 
urgent problems of the present era 
in both the South and the North. 
Recently a prominent white citizen 
of a southern town was asked, “Is 
voting by Negroes now accepted in 
your county?” His 
“Yes, but the politicians 
don’t know what to do _ about 
the Negro vote. They can’t ignore it 
and yet they’re afraid to seek it!” 
Moon, in The Balance of Power: 
The Negro Vote, has argued that in 
some northern cities and even states 
the Negro vote, still treated as a sin- 
ele unit by office-seekers of all polli- 
tical persuasions, is the balance of 
power. As Negro voting increases 
in the south, particularly in the 
cities, office - seekers will become in- 
creasingly aware that they cannot ig- 


some years to come, 


answer was, 


nore this vote and will try various 
and sundry devices for getting it. 
The unfinished business of the 1880's 
will have been taken up again, wheth- 
er with barbecues’ and Whiskey or 
with real consideration for the in- 
terests and rights of the Negro. 
While the white South would glad- 
ly have dispensed with the Negro as 
it had no desire to lose his 
It was not experienced in 
dealing with a large force of free 
labor, however. The Black Codes rep- 
resented the first attempt to deal 
with the anomaly of the laborer who 
was a Negro, yet free. Although the 
freedmen’s Bureau relieved the ex- 
slaves of the burden of legally en- 
forced labor contracts it did not free 
them from bondage to the soil. It 
did not provide the freedmen with 


a voter, 
labor, 
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enough land for many of them to 
become independent farmers. In- 
stead, they were forced inexorably 
into the unenviable position of the 
sharecropper or day laborer. The in- 
dustrialists of the North were unwill- 
ing to invest either the energy or 
the capital that would have been the 
prerequisites for an enduring solu- 
tion of the economic problems of 
the Negro and of the South. The 
landless freedmen and the land-poor 
planters were left to work out a 
solution that was satisfactory to nei- 
ther. 


At the same time other avenues 
to economic security became not 
easier but more difficult for the Ne- 
ero to traverse. As a free laborer he 
became a competitor of the landless 
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white. Frazier points out that, at the 
close of the war, Negro mechanics 
or skilled workers outnumbered white 
artisans in the South in a ratio of 
five to one.? By 1890 the proportion 
had greatly decreased and Negroes 
found themselves almost excluded 
from trades in which they had en- 
joyed a monopoly. Today one of the 
pressing problems of the Negro all 
over the nation is gaining equal op- 
portunities in the skilled trades and 
the higher levels of industry. In 
view of the changing balance between 
industry and agriculture which was 
beginning to manifest itself even dur- 
ing the time of Reconstruction, the 
consignment of the Negro to the ag- 
ricultural labor force was a solution 
that was doomed to impermanence. 


Of course the entire range of 
problems of Negro-white adjustment 
was colored in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, as today, by the question of 
the social position of the Negro. 
Largely because of the nature of 
its adamant defense of the institu- 
tion of Negro slavery, the South was 
ill-prepared to deal with the Negro 
not only as a citizen but as a full 
man. Frank Tannenbaum summarizes 
the plight of the South in saying: 


For reasons of historical acci- 
dent and conditioning, the Negro 
became identified with the slave 
and the slave with the eternal 
pariah for whom there could be 
no escape. The slave could not or- 
dinarily become a free man, and 
if chance and good fortune con- 
spired to endow him with free- 
dom, he still remained a Negro, 
and as a Negro, according to the 
prevailing belief, he carried all of 
the imputation of the slave inside 
him.!° 


Yet there is evidence that even in 
the face of this tradition there was 
the potentiality for some flexibility 
and for a different line of develop- 
ment. Even under siavery warm. hu- 
man affection had developed between 
some whites and some Negroes. In 
his chapter entitled “Forgotten Al- 
ternatives,” in The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow, Woodward draws to- 
gether evidence that many southern 
whites, particularly in the upper 
class, were ready to accept a lesser 
degree of segregation than came to 


be the norm in the early Twentieth 
century. He says: 

My only purpose has been to 
indicate that things have not al- 
ways been the same in the South. 

In a time when the Negroes formed 

a much larger proportion of the 
population than they did later, 
when slavery was a live memory 
in the minds of both races, and 
when the memory of the hardships 
and bitterness of Reconstruction 
was still fresh, the race policies 
accepted and pursued in the South 
were sometimes milder than they 
became later, The policies of pro- 
scription, segregation, and disen- 
franchisement that are often de- 
scribed as the immutable “folk- 
ways” of the South, impervious 
alike to legislative reform and 
armed intervention, are of a more 
recent origin. The effort to justify 
them as a consequence of Recon- 
struction and a necessity of the 
times is embarrassed by the fact 
that they did not originate in those 
times."! 

Nevertheless, by the end of the cen- 
tury the flexibility was gone, the al- 
ternatives forgotten. The Negro was 
almost totally excluded from the 
political process. Economically != 
was scarcely a rung above his con- 
dition under slavery. A pattern of 
segregation had been established 
which was so pervasive that future 
generations would grow up believing 
it to be centuries, not decades, old. 
The most clearly constructive and en- 
during product of the era was the 
system of free public education es- 
tablished by the much-maligned Re- 
Were ii 
not for this and the final and perma- 
nent destruction of the institution of 
slavery, one might ack if all the toii 
and strife and turmoil of the period 
were not totally wasted. 

After so long a time of social un 
rest people become weary of the cor 
flicts, external and internal, which 
both create and reflect this unres' 


construction governments. 


‘They are ready to welcome almost 


any form of surcease from struggle 
and uncertainty. So when President 
Grant said in 1868, “Let us have 
peace,” he voiced a slogan that was 
to have a growing appeal as Recon- 
struction drageed on, Certainly the 
white South grew weary of a strug- 
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gle that had not ceased after Appo- 
mattox but had merely changed its 
form. The North, too, grew tired 
of the task of giving substance to 
the status of the Negro as a free man. 
when the South was resisting this 
new definition and many people in 
the North were unwilling to accept it 
in practice. Even some Negroes were 
ready for peace through compromise. 
It was Booker T. Washington who, in 
1895 proposed the basis for peaceful 
coexistence between the separate sv- 
cial worlds of the white man and the 
Negro. So the soviologists have 
labeled the period beginning in the 
last decade of the Nineteenth Century 
an era of compromise and accommo- 
dation. 


But even as, this accommodation 
was emerging there were voices warn- 
ing that while it might provide rest 
from strife and uncertainty, it did not 
offer a solution to the basic problem 
of the times. Outstanding in the 
North was Frederick Douglass. In 
1883 he uttered a warning which 
so far, hes proved his accuracy as 


a prophet: 
What Abraham Lincoln said ir 


respect of the United States is as 
true of the colored people as of 
the relations of those States. ey 
cannot remain half slave and haif 
free. You must give them all or 
take from them all. Until this half- 
and-half condition is ended, there 

will be just ground of complaint. . . 

Until the American people shz-ll 

make character, and not color the 

criterion of respectability, this dis- 
cussion will go on.” 

He enumerated what he perceived 
es the “just ground of complaint” of 
the Negro at that time: segregated 
schools, barriers to voting, to sitting 
on juries, and to equal justice before 
the bar, and exclusion from labor 
vnions and jobs. It cannot be said, 
in honesty that these are new and 
radical demands being voiced today 
by a generation of Negro Americars 
who have forgotten the amiable ways 
of their forefathers. 

Douglass was particularly bitter at 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
outlawing the Civil Rights Act of 

875. This decision, little known 
compared with Plessy or the school 
cases, was actually of tremendous 
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importance. It was, in one aspect, 
symbolic of the abandonment by thx 
federal government of the problem 
of the Negro’s status. It also repre 
sented the first step in the develop- 
ment of an interpretation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which would re- 
turn to haunt the Supreme Court. 
How ironic that the following words 
should have come from the lips of 
militant Negro leader: 

We should never forget, that. 
whatever may be the incidental 
mistakes or misconduct of rulers, 
government is better than anarchy. 
and patient refrom is better than 
violent revolution. 

But while I would increase this 
feeling, and give it the emphasis 
of a voice from heaven, it must 
not be allowed to interfere with 
free speech, honest expression, and 
fair criticism. 

* * % 

I am not here. . .to discuss the 
constitutionality or unconstitution- 
ality of this decision of the Su- 
preme Court. . .But I claim the 
right to remark upon a strange 
and glaring inconsistency with 
former decisions, in the action of 
the court on this Civil Rights Bi!l. 
It is a new departure, entirely out 
of the line of the precedents and 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
at other times and in other direc- 
tions where the rights of colores 
men were concerned.!3 
As Douglass evidently feared, it 

was after the Civil Rights decision 
and its companion, the Plessy deci- 
sion, that the system of laws developed 
in the South which made segregation 
the law and, ultimately, the unques- 
tioned custom. What Douglass saw 
clearly was that while the War might 
have settled the question of slavery, 
Reconstruction had not settled the 
question of the meaning of color in 
a democratic society. 

A powerful but now long-forgotten 
voice was also raised in the South, 
by a white man and a Confederaie 
veteran. It is indicative of how un- 
certain the outcome of the era was 
that not until 1885 did George W. 
Cable feel that the cause he pleaded 
was lost. It is significant, too, that 
he was able to be heard for so long. 
for no man of the Twentieth Century 
has spoken more directly and forth- 


rightly to the problem of race re‘a 
tions than did Cable in his time. His 
was only one loud, clear voice, but 
we do not know how many white 
southerners were in Cable’s “Silent 
South” just as we do not know how 
many there are in today’s silent 
South. Arlin Turner has this to say 
of Cable’s conviction, however: 

Within a few weeks it became 
clear that the public opinion which 
had a voice in the newspapers and 
in the political arena was uniform 
in the aim to discredit Cable ana 
disparage his ideas. He never be- 
lieved for a minute, however, that 
this voice spoke for the mass of 
Southern people, and he felt sure 
that he was himself speaking for 
the Silent South. If he had not 
believed firmly in the Silent South, 
he could not have thought it worth 
while to continue the debate 
another ten years." 

Cable addressed himself to the 
problem of equal justice in the courts, 
ond to the right of Negroes to serve 
on juries. He discussed voting at 
length, for he saw the Negro vote 
steadily decreasing less than twenty 
years after it had been gained. As 
bitterly as anvone could he decried 
the venality which had corrupted po- 
litical Reconstruction and had caused 
Negro voting to be associated with 
bad government in people’s minds. 
But he argved that the remedy lay ia 
“pure and free government,” not in 
one-party,one-race government. He 
appealed to the whites to treat Negro 
civil and political rights as a matter 
for rational and honest consideration 
not as a bribe to be held out by both 
parties and then withdrawn once the 
ballots were counted. 

But the problem to which Cab'e 
always returned is the one that re- 
mains at the heart of the race issue 
in modern America—segregation. No 
one could have stated better than he 
the issue that is supposed to have 
been new in 1954. Of school segre 
gation he declared: 

The opponents of mixed schools 
propose to afford equal but sepa- 
rate advantages to each race dis- 
tinctively. It behooves them t. 
show that it can be done without 
great additional expense. But after 
all, do what we can, the distinction 
is odious; for though accommoda- 


85 
tions were every whit equal in two 
sets of schools, should one set be 
closed against any other class other 
than the blacks, es (for example, 
merely) the Irish. I need not say 
what indignation would he 
aroused, . .}5 
Cable warned that establishing the 

rule of segregation in the schools, i 

public libraries, in lecture and con- 

cert halls, and in public transporta- 

tion would saddle the South with a 

problem which would eventually de- 

mand solution. He summarized his 
feelings in the following statement: 
Thus we reach the ultimate ques- 
tion of fact. Are the Freedmen’s 
liberties suffering any real abridg- 
ment? The answer is easy. The 
letter of the laws, with a few ex- 
ceptions, recognizes him as en- 
titled to every right of an Ameri- 
can citizen; and to some it may 
seem unimportant that there is 
scarcely one public relation of life 
in the South where he is not ar- 
bitrarily and unlawfully compelled 
to hold toward the white man the 
attitude of an alien, a menial, and 
a probable reprobate, by reason 
of his race and color. . 
Examine (this system). It prof 
fers to the Freedman a certain se- 
curity of life and property, and then 
holds the respect of the community. 
that dearest of earthly boons, beyond 
his attainment.!¢ 
Cable had no panacea to offer for 
the prolems of his day, and he even- 
tually realized that the South was 
not going to follow even in the gen- 
eral direction to which he pointed. 
But his views represented an impor- 
tant segment of the spectrum of opin- 
ion on the race issue, one whose 
existence the South seemed to forget 
in succeeding years. Cable’s “south- 
ern liberalism” in the 1880’s went 
more directly to the heart of the 

American race problem than did the 

liberalism represented by the writ- 

ings of Hodding Carter, Ralph Me- 

Gill, Virginius Dabney, Ellis Arnall 

and others identified as “southern 

Liberals” in the 1930’s and 1940s. 

He recognized that segregation was 

at the heart of the problem, wherezs 

they dismissed it as secondary to the 
question of the equality of separate 
facilities. It took the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 to remind even the 
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southern liberals of the truth that 
Cable tried to tell the South and the 
nation three-quarters of a century 
earlier, 

By the trun of the century Doug 
lass was dead and the voice of Cablc 
was silent. The new accommodation 
was firmly established, not to be 
broken until the same branch of gov- 
ernment that gave segregation legal 
sanction in 1896 declared it uncon- 
stitutional in 1954. The period foi- 
lowing 1954 is similar to the one 
following 1865 in that the people 
of America again find themselves 
struggling with the moral and social 
problems of what the status of the 
Negro American shall be. But the 
two periods are remarkably similar, 
not only in general but in their par 
ticulars. Not a single question has 
been raised in the present controversy 
that was not pressing for solution in 
the previous era: school segregation. 
public accommodations, equal job op- 
portunities, equal punishment for like 
offenses in the courts, and freedom 
to exercise the franchise without fear 
of reprisal. Mythology to the con- 
trary, public opinion both in the 
North and in the South was divided 
in the late Nineteenth Century just 
as it is in the late Twentieth Century. 
And it is doubtful that it is any safer 
today for a southern white man to 
argue as Cable did than it was al- 
most a hundred years ago! 

Obviously, the real issues which 
made the era of Reconstruction and 
Restoration a tragic and bitter one 
were not settled. It remains to ! 
seen whether it will be any easier 
to resolve them today than it was 
then. We can predict, however, that 
the same ennui and longing for peace 
that developed by 1875 will once 
again tempt society to leave the issues 
unsettled . Tannenbaum warns of the 
consequences of such a peace: 

As long as the two races a7e 
striving and disagreeing over the 
manifold issues of living in the 
same cutlture, then it means thet 
they are engaged in the painful 
process of accommodation to eac *h 
other and to the world. The real 
danger would be if the Negro 
managed to live in a vacuum where 
there was no friction between him 
and his whiteneighbors:thenthere 
would be real danger of the develp- 


re 


ing of a perpetual caste system. 
It is desirable that nothing should 
remain static until the issues ove 
which the friction arises have them- 
selves ceased to trouble either the 
whites or the blacks. To waat 
peace when the contrasts are so 
great is to dream of an unreal 
world.!7 
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African Tour 


Plans have been perfected by a 
eroup of Americans to visit Africa 
in 1960. The tour, lasting fifteen 
days, will depart from New York on 
September 24, 1960, and return on 
October 8, 1960. The principal place 
visited will be Lagos, Nigeria, where 
the party will witness the Independ- 
ence Celebration of the newly created 
Commonwealth. Other stops will 
clude Ghana, Liberia and Dakar, 


French West Africa. 


‘New Viewpoints of 








Under the sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Associates of Cultural Af- 
fairs. an invitation is extended to 
fraternities, sororities, education in- 
stitutions, business organizations and 
religious groups to include represen- 
tation in a tour of places that are 
making history in world affairs. 

Opportunities will be had for con. 
ferences with many of the leading 
figures in African affairs. Schools 
and colleges will be visited to learn 
more about the program of educa- 
tion designed to meet the needs of 
Afirean youth, 


The delegation will be headed by 
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Dr. James Egert Allen, who has had 
wide experience in leading groups 

Americans to many countries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the West 
Indian Islands. 

Arrangements are in the hands of 
Mr. Leonard W. Roy, Jr., of Twenti- 
eth Century Tour and Travel, Inc.. 
16 St. Nicholas Place, New York 31. 
New York, who is deeply concerned 
with the future development of the 
continent of Africa and will accom. 
pany the delegation to confer with 
African officials about promoting 
sreater travel between America and 
that vast continent. 








University of Michigan 

ANN ARBOR Regents of The 
University of Michigan have adopted 
a bylaw spelling out the university’s 
policy of non-discrimination. 

The text of the bylaw is as fol- 
lows: “The University shall not dis- 
criminate against any person because 
of race, color, religion, creed, na- 
tional origin or ancestry. Further, it 
shall work for the elimination of 
discrimination: (1) in private or- 
ganizations recognized by the Uni- 
versity, and (2) from non-University 
sources where students and the em- 
plovees of the University are involv- 
ed.” 

The Regents emphasized that The 
University of Michigan has always 
practiced a policy of non-discrim- 
ination in the administration and 
management of its internal affairs. 
The bylaw was adopted to provide 
a clear cut and concise statement of 
these policies. 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1960 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentia'ities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for educatinn leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, interdenominational and __ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND | 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION | 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Less than a century ago, recog- 
nized Negro professional men could 
be counted on one hand — certainly 
on less than two; but today, there 
are thousands of Negro men and 
women in the field of medicine alone. 


Other fields in which Negroes are 
beginning to be counted in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, are the difficult 
professions of engineering and archi- 
tecture. Like the study of medicine, 
these two areas are necessarily re- 
stricted to those who have the true 
scientific mind. ‘An engineer must 
have much brain-power. He must be 
able to think 
things, to 


clearly, to analyze 


organize forces. and to 
cuide others... . 


‘He 


must 


well educated 

both and 
science much better than many oth- 
er vrofessionals. 


must ‘be 


know mathematics 


‘He must have common sense, zocd 
iudgerent, and the capacity for in- 
dependent thought.” 

Who have expected the 
American Negro. kept in bondage at 


would 


mostly agricultural labor for two 
centuries; uneducated and extremely 
poor at the beginning of his. freedom, 
to aspire to such professions! Yet; 
there have been some outstanding 
Negro engineers and architects. 
Probably the first 
least on record, in our country, was 
Banneker was 
born near Baltimore, Maryland, on 
November 9, 1731. He was never a 
slave because his father was freed 


engineer, at 


3enjamin Banneker. 


hefore Benjamin was born. As a boy, 
attended an_ integrated 
school for free children, near his 
home; and learned all he could about 
mathematics, his favorite study. 

Much help was given to Banneker 
by the Ellicotts, a familv of Quakers 
for whom Ellicott City, Maryland, is 
The Ellicotts operated a 
large mill in the community. Mr. 
Fllicott became attracted to Banneker 
through the ‘boy’s knowledge of 
mathematics of which Mr. Elliott, 
himself, was fond. 


Banneker 


named. 


This kind man helped Banneker 
by giving or lending him books and 
materials which aided him greatly in 
his studics. Three of these books 
were Mever’s Tables. Ferguson’s 
Astronomy, and Leadbetter‘s Lunay 
Tables. 

Banneker’s almanacs and other 
writings about the stars resulted from 
his carnest study of this small library. 
And his knowledge of science won for 
liim «ppointment by President Georze 
Washington, to help survey and lay 
out the streets of Washington, D.C., 
our nation’s capital. 

This one bit of engineering shoulec 
have given Banneker a prominent 
place on the list of men who planne.. 
and built the capital city; but, to 
date, no mention has been made of 
Banneker in the history text books 
studied in American schools. 

Following Benjamin Banneker, 
there have been several othcr note- 
worthy engineers of color. Amoag 
them was Archie Aiexander, who was 
awarded an honorary degree froz: 
the University of Iowa for his cxczl. 
lent work in his chosen field o« 
cngineering. This horor came 19 
Mr. Alexander in spite of the fact 
that the head of his school had said 
that Alexander’s race would keep 
him from finding employment. 

This prediction did net come true 
Mr. Alexander was employed for a 
while by a bridge construction firm. 
Soon, he had worked himself up to 
the position of foreman. Success in 
this assignment encouraged Alexan- 
der to go into business for himself. 

One of his first jobs was to bui'a 
a heating plant for his school, and 
« system of tunnels under the Iowa 
River. Another big job given to him, 
was the building of a sewage dis- 
posal plant for the city of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; and for the ex 
cellence of this work, he had the joy 
of being told that it was one of the 
finest sewage disposal] plants in the 
whole country. 

In cleven years, Mr. Alexander 
kad completed enginecring assigr- 
ments valued at close to five million 
dollars. 

Another prominent engineer who 
did much work in Iowa, is Mr. David 


N. Crosthwait. Mr. Crosthwaii 
earned the Bachelor of Science de. 
gree in Mechanical Engineering from 
Purdue University in 1913; and, ia 
1920, the degree of Master of En- 


gineering from the same school. 


By 1925, Mr. Crosthwait was Di- 
rector of the Research Department 
of the C.A. Durham Company, in 
Marshalltown, Iowa. There were 
twelve men under his direction—~- 
some of them graduate engineers 
Others were draftsmen, chemists, or 
tool and model makers. 

Mr. Crosthwait is accredited with 
having helped to develop the system 
of heating used in the Radio City 
building in New York. 

Mr. Joseph L. Parker, of New 
York, received the degree of Bache 
lor of Science in Engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tecn- 
nology in 1923. Since then, he has 
worked on the Holland Tunnel as 
office engineer for the construction 
department. He has also served as 
draftsman for the Tunnel Division 
Rapid Transit Tunnels, end the Board 
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ef Transportation of the city of New 
York. Mr. Parker is considered ‘o 
be one of America’s leading engi- 
neers. 

Cornelius L. Henderson, a native 
of Detroit, Michigan, is known for 
his achievements in engineering no! 
only in America, but also, in Canada 
and other places. Mr. Henderson re 
ceived his degree in Civil Enginee: 
ing from the University of Michigan 
in 1911. 

He was employed first by the Ca- 
nadian Bridge Company in Ontari: 
Canada. His work with this com- 
pany was a series of triumphs for 
him. Finally, he was elevated to the 
important post of structural stcel de 
signer. 

Among the bridges he helped iv 
design are the following: The Que 
bec Bridge, the Thousand Island 
Bridge, and numerous railroad aud 
highway bridges. 

Mr. Henderson designed many 
commercial buildings, also. These in 
cluded the Royal Canadian Mounte 1 
Police Building, and the Supreme 
Court building of Ottawa; The Roya: 
Airforce Hangars; factory building- 
for Ford Motor Company of Cana. 
da; the General Motors Company: 
and the Chrysler Corporation. 

He also kelped to design bridges 
and buildings for the British Govern 
ment in the British West Indies and 
in several South American countries. 

In America, Mr. Henderson has 
served as designing engineer for the 
Detroit Memorial Park Association; 
and has designed many apartment 
buildings, stores, and other types 
of buildings. 

Perhaps by now you are wonder- 
ing if engineering and architecture 
are the same. Indeed, these two 
professions are very similar; and it 
is often hard to decide which is 
which, as both are concerned with 
construction of both ertistic and 
practical value. The difference lies 
in the fact that work of the arch: 
tect is confined chiefly to the plan. 
ning and erection of buildings, only. 
from small single-iamily houses to 
huge apartment buildings, churches. 
schools, office buildings, theaters. and 
such; while the engineer may desig» 
buildings, but he centers his atten- 
tion more on highways, bridges, elec 
trical installations, sewage systems, 





tunnels, machines, and railroads. 

In the field of architecture, the 
Negro has not distinguished himse f 
as much as engineering, because of 
the rigid discrimination of the unions 
and other forces; yet, there have 
been some outstanding architect; 
among us. 

One of these is Mr. Albert Cassell. 
who designed the beautiful Founder’: 
Library at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., and the Mayfai: 
Gardens, a garden-type apartment de. 
velopment, also in Washington. Both 
of Mr. Cassell’s daughters are also 
architects from Cornell University, 
their father’s Alma Mater. 

Mr. Hilyard Robinson and Mr. 
Paul Williams have designed manv 
buildings for Howard University’s 
campus, too. 

Mr. Robinson is widely known as 
the architect for the Langston Apart- 
ments, built by the United States 
Government for the housing of 
Negroes. Mr. Robinson is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsyi- 
vania, and hes studied architecture 
abroad. 

Mr. Williams received his train 
ing at the University of Southern 
California; and has designed many 
beautiful homes for rich Hollywood 
owners. 

One of the most successful archi- 
tecturel firms among Negroes, is tha’ 
of McKissack and McKissack. of 
Tennessee. This firm has secured 
contracts to errect some very fine 
buildings in Nashville; and they 
are highly respected by all groups 
for their excellent worl:. 

We have named a few of the sue 
cessful engineers and architects of 
cur race whose lives prove that if 
we are GOOD enough, nothing can 
keep us from tke satisfaction of real- 
izing our dreams. 

Let us likewise be ready to step 
into every new door at the raising 
of its latch; and let us by the ex 
cellence of our work, by forcefu! 
personality, and by devotion to duty. 
help to open others. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR YO? 

1. Find the name of a Negro who 

helped design and build a bridge 
over Tidal Basin. 

2. Learn the types of 

in your community. 

. Look up the lives and works of 


architecture 


w 
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other great architects. 

4. Compare the architectural desig:s 
of the American Negro with thus» 
of native Africans. Can you de- 
tect a similarity between them? 
If so, point this out in a language 
assignment. If not, tell in what 
ways the two types differ, and 
why. 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


Randall Junior High 


Long before the Civil War and the 
final liberation of the slaves ther:. 
were many kind white friends who 
took personal interest in colored 
veople. Many of these friends we 
have already considered and have 
counted it a priviledge to learn about 
them. 


Some were interested in trying t» 
gain freedom for the colored people. 
while others worked to help them 
become adjusted to their new way 
of life. Still others were seriously 
concerned about the education of the 
slaves and, despite laws against their 
education, did all within their powe: 
to teach them not only to read and 
write, but to give them other train- 
ing as well. This, of course, had to 
be done at a personal sacrifice o1 
their time, money, and social posi- 
tion. ELIZA G. RANDALL, we shal’ 
learn, made just such a sacrifice in 
ker aim to assist in the education of 
colored people. 

She was born at South Rygate 
Vermont. She became a high schoo’ 
teacher in Madison, Wisconsin. In 
order that she might devote her life 
to helping the oppressed colored 
people of that period just before th 
Civil War, she gave up that very fire 
position in which she would have 
had security and social standing anc 
went South. But she soon learned 
that she was unable to carry out her 
noble purposes in the far South, +0 
she came to Washington, D.C. abou: 
1862. 

Here she founded a schoo! for coi- 
ored children. She was later ap- 
pointed principal by the District or 
the Old Delaware Elementary Schoo! 
which stood where the Southwest 
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\ledical Center now stands. In spite 
£ the overcrowded conditions anc 
poor facilities, she served long and 
aithfully from September 1, 1867, to 
ver death in 1874. 

The Randall Junior High Schovl. 
located at First and I Streets, in 
Southwest Washington, across from 
the site of the old Delaware Elemen- 
tary School stands as a memorial to 
the devoted this dedi- 
cated educator who sacrificed so 
much for the uplift of an oppressed 
people. 


services of 








History Project 
“THE NEGRO IN 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
SOCIETY” 

five essays 
Published by: 
ST, PAUL YOUTH SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS 
“PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION” 
“THE COTTON KINGDOM” 

(Honorable Mention) 

Ira Gordon was during the aca- 
demic year 1957-8, a senior at Cen- 
tral High School. 

This essay is concerned with the 
Cotton Kingdom, which wielded an 
imposing weight in American politics 
up to the Civil War. It is to this 
period that we must turn for an un- 
derstanding of the Negroes’ plight. 
Such an understanding could be fruit- 
ful in providing an insight into that 
great “American Dilemma” which has 
troubled many generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

In spite of the fact that slavery 
was firmly entrenched in the South- 
ern system, it began to wane toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
This was due to the fact that tobacco 
could be profitably raised with a min- 
imum of labor and that cotton was 
not a wirespread crop. It was un- 
profitable to raise cotton in the long, 
drawn-out, and tedious process, then 
necessary. However. at the end of 
the century, Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin and everything was 
changed. This machine rejuvenated 
the cotton industry and cotton grow- 
ers were coming into huge profits. In 
this new South, was 
king, slave labor was indispensable. 


where cotton 


There were various advantages to 
slavery: the problem of a labor sup- 


ply was permanently solved, the plai- 
ter’s income was replenished since 
births exceeded deaths, and there was 
a closer control over the labor force. 
That is why the planter was willing 
to bear the extra responsibility which 
the slave imposed. With this up- 
surge in wealth, land and slave val- 
ues For example, in 1845 a 
keal:hy Negro sold for $75U, while i 
1860 a healthy Negro sold for $1500, 
The South in 1850 produced two and 
a half million bales of cotton; in 
1860, only ten years later, she pro- 
duced five million bales. It actually 
seemed that wealth was unavoidable 
for the slave owner. 


rose. 


With the development of the new 
industry, the social and economic 
structure of the old South was adapted 
to the new age and the supremacy 
which the tobacco planters had once 
enjoyed was now transferred to the 
cotton growers. As Dodd writes: 
“Thus the trend of events in that 
great region which extended from 
Texas to Baltimore and from the Al- 
leghany Mountains, even te St. Louis 
and Kansas City, seemed to confirm 
the planter in his industrial monopo- 
ly and to strengthen his hold upon 
his slaves, upon his lands, and even 
upon the poorer whites.”* 


There had always been some op- 
position to slavery within — the 
South—Benezet, Lee. Jefferson, and 
Paine had spoken out against it. 
There were always the outspoken 
few. However, since no formal in- 
dictment of slavery had been ex- 
pounded, there was little concern 
over its justification. A turning point 
came, however, with the 1820's. Sev- 
eral factors during that decade 
prompted a formal defense of slave 
ry. The Vessey uprising in Soutir 
Carolina, the Northern attacks on 
slavery in the Missouri Compromise. 
economic depression in the South. 
and moral opposition to slavery by 
Southerners—all of these prompted 
Southerners to defend the institution 
upon which they were dependent. At 
first this defense was apologetic, but 
in 1822, Edwin C. Holland, and a 
group of South Carolina planters, 
issued “A Refutation of the Calum- 
nies against the Southern and West- 
ern States Respecting the Institution 


and Existence of Slavery among 
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Them.” They condemned in this 
statement the “hostile and unfriendly 
spirit with which the most vital in- 
terests of the people of the South and 
West were canvassed and discussed.” 
Here, now, was an indignant denun- 
ciation of anti-slavery sentiment. In 
the following years the same argu- 
ments were continually rehashed in 
pamphlets, newspapers, and_ public 
speeches. Edmund Broun went as 
far as to call slavery “the stepping 
ladder by which countries have passed 
from barbarism to civilization.” 


In August of 1831, probably in 
response to abolitionist propaganda, 
Nat Turner, a Negro, led a fierce in- 
surrection known as the Southhamp- 
ton Insurrection in which manv 
whites were murdered. This aroused 
the slave owners and prompted therm 
to enact stricter slave laws. It was 
in such an enviroment that Thomas 
R. Dew of Williams and Mary Col- 
lege appeared before a committee of 
the Virginia Legislature to present 
his new system of the social sciences. 
“He argued so forcibly against eman- 
cipation of the slaves that men began 
to say aloud what they had long be- 
lieved—the Southern society was al- 
ready sharply stratified and that men 
might as well avow it.” 


Dew based his argument upon three 
foundations: history, economics. and 
social morality. Historically, Dew 
argued, slavery had been a condition 
of ancient cultures. Furthermore. 
Christianity approved of slavery and 
the Bible recognized it. Economi- 
callv, it was claimed that slavery was 
indispensable to a healthy function- 
ing of the South’s economy. Moral- 
ly, it was maintained, that all men 
are not equal: that rights are pre- 
scriptive: that they imply service ren- 
dered to society; and that it was the 
responsibility of the guiding and 
teaching class, as superior human be- 
ings, to discipline and supervise the 
inferior beings, i.e., the slaves. 

Dew’s ideas were first published ii 
Richmond, May 1832. Due to the 
inclusiveness and formality of his ar- 
gument, his writings were widely 
read. and every newspaper in the 
South reprinted them. 

Following Dew’s example. Chance!- 
lor William Harper, in 1838, pub- 
lished “A Memoir on Slavery” in 
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which he elaborated on the pro- 
slavery argument. Basically his ap- 
proach was similar to Dew’s. He 
wrote: “The productivity of the nat- 
ural man is to domineer or to be 
subservient. .. .If there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be 
performed is it not better that there 
should be sordid, servile and _la- 
borious things to perform them?” 

The philosophers had spoken. Now 
that academicians such as Dew and 
Harper have established a formal de- 
fense of slavery, there was nothing 
to prevent the politicians from jump- 
ing on the bandwagon. As South 
Carolina’s favorite son, John C. Cal- 
houn, remarked: “I hold slavery to 
be good, moreover, there never has 
yet existed a wealthy and civilized 
society in which one portion of the 
community did not in point of fact 
live on the labor of the other.’’ 

All over the South writers and 
teachers were ringing in outspoken 
support of slavery; men like William 
Gilmore Simms, William L. Yancey, 
Henry S. Fotte, Jefferson Davis, John 
Slidell, James H. Hammond, and 
George Fitzhugh. There were a few 
courageous critics of slavery within 
the South, such as Daniel R. Good- 
low, Hinton R. Helper, and George 
Weston. But these were rare individ- 
uals. When in a _ rare instance 
a university professor even mildly 
supported anti-slavery, he was im- 
mediately dismissed. 

Despite strong support, there was 
yet one institution whose approval 
was requisite to a total justification 
of slavery: that institution was the 
church. Here, however, little, if any. 
opposition was encountered. In 1843 
Orange Scott bolted the Nationa! 
Methodist Convention meeting in 
New York. and those remaining or- 
ganized the Methodist Church South. 
The same thing happered with the 
Baptists when the Southern Baptist 
Convention was organized in 1845 
A good example of typical theologi-- 
cal justification can be found in the 
writings of the eminent Presbyterian 
theologian, Dr. Benjamin M. Palmer. 
Dr. Palmer wrote: “The providenti«| 
trust (of the Southern people) is io 
conserve and perpetuate the institu- 
tion of demestic slavery as now exisi- 
ing... .With this institution assigned 
to our keeping we reply to all who 


oppose us that we hold the trust from 
God and we are prepared to stand 
or fall as God may appoint.”5 

Political institutions in the South 
likewise contributed to the stabiliza- 
tion of slavery. The government of 
the South rested firmly on the shoul- 
ders of the justices of the peace. A; 
Dodd states: “To know this gentle- 
man of the old school, this humane 
and good natured autocrat, mildly 
proud of himself and keenly resentfui 
of any criticism of his~Latin or his 
Greek, is to know the political life of 
the South as well as of the cotton 
kingdom, because every justice of the 
peace, save on the distant frontier, 
was a slave holder or likely soon to 
become such, a conservative in poli- 
tics and religion, and a member or 
prospective member of the Legisla- 
ture.” In such a system there was 
hardly any room for social diffe 
rences; unanimity was everywhere 
coveted. The political institution of 
the South was a perfect oligarchy. 

Planters controlled the higher 
courts, chose their governors, and 
dictated laws. “Society in the lower 
South was to be the realization un- 
hindered of the social philosophy 
which began with the repudiation of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
with the explicit recognition of so- 
cial inequality.” 

That was the Cotton Kingdom: an 
economic and social experiment in 
inequality. Herein were nurtured the 
roots of one of America’s most chal- 
lenging problems — the Negro in 
our society. 


THE COTTON KINGDOM 

1. W. E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 27, 
37. 

2. Ibid. p. 47. 

3. Ibid., p. 49. 

4. Richard K. Cralle, The Works of John C. 
Calhoun 1853-1856. 2:630. 

Thomas Cary Johnson, The Life and Letters 

of Benjamin Morgan Palmer, 1:210, 213 

6. W. E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 120, 

7. Ibid., p. 146. 
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BOOKS 


WHEN NEGROES MARCH. 
By Herbert Garfinkel (Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 224. 
Price $4.00) 

Malcolm Ross, wartime chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment once observed that the 
“Second Emancipatio: Proclama- 
tion,” Roosevelt's executive 
order 8802 establishing the 
first FEPC, had been promulgated 
largely as the result of direct pres- 
sure by large numbers of Negroes in- 
tent upon massing themselves at the 
Lincoln Memorial in protest over 
discriminatory hiring in defense in- 
custries. It seems to have been wide- 
ly accepted in Washington in the 
summer of 1941 that a militant A 
Phillip Randolph had, almost single 
nandedly, organized Negro Amer:- 
cans in large numbers into the March 
on Washington Movement, The story 
had it that Rendolph, with Walter 
White’s assistance, had threatened 
the President, in a face to face con- 
ference, with an embarrassing dem 
cnstration in the streets of the capital 
city. The threatened March was can- 
celled when, a week before its scheu- 
uled date, the President signed 8802 
The 10,000 or 20,000 or 50,000 or 
100,000 black marchers stayed home 

The first half of When Negroes 
March is a fascinating description of 
the growth of the MOWM, a truly 
Negro organization, from which 
whites and Communists were success- 
fully excluded, and deals with the 
dramatic days prior to the President’s 
anti-discrimination order. Using the 
files of Mr. Randolph’s Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, published 
material and interviews, Professor 
Garfinkel has carefully established 
what Ross suggested some years ago. 
The second half of the book deals 
with the months after June 25, 1941, 
when the MOWM took an active part 
in the struggle to prevent the frustra- 
tion or demise of FEPC and worked 
toward the establishment of a perma- 
nent and effective committee. Other 
political scientists who have invest’ 
gated FEPC’s origins have stressed 
these latter years; Garfinkel’s con- 
tribution is his scholarly examination 
of the March itseif and Randolph’s 


part in this segment of our history. 
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It is well to give Mr. Randolph his 
due, and it is pleasing to the demo- 
crat to see what probably comes 
close to being a grass roots move- 
ment. 

Mr. Garfinkel feels that we are 
often misled by unique and striking 
incidents in politics, that Little Rock, 
and Autherine Lucy, and the Supreme 
Court draw 


the observer’s attention 
away from the less obvious but per- 
vasive group which 
\merican politics is made. In his en- 
thusiasm for telling his fascinating 
story and demonstrating the role of 
his leading character, Mr. Garfinkel 
has fallen into the trap he describes. 
His book is a case study in the work- 
ings of Government, and a very good 
me, but he has not chosen to put 
his account into historical perspec- 
ive. Admitting that liberals in the 
New Deal had forgotten the Negro’s 
need in a time which was prosperous 
for everyone but him, it should not 
be forgotten that a great deal of 
spade work had been done before 
1941. Can anyone imagine an Ameri- 
can President before FDR being the 
least affected by such a threat? What 
does one suppose Mr. Hoover’s re- 


pressures of 


action. or that of any of his pre- 
would have been? No 
one before FDR could have said 


decessors. 





Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racias group “‘udy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 | 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histcry.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 


butions of the Negro Race.’ Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


























to a Negro executive secretary of the 
NAACP and a Negro union leader 
when confronted with such a threat, 
“What do you want me to do?” 
Groundwork was laid by both lib- 
eral and conservative New Dealers 
like Harold Ickes, Clark Foreman, 
Rexford Tugwell, William Parsons 
and Will Alexander, and the Negro 
sub-cabineteers, who worked against 
tremendous odds: Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Lawrence Oxley, T. Arnold 
Hill, Robert Weaver and a dozen 
others. A great deal of credit must 
go to those who pressed from out- 
side zovernment as well like Walter 
White. whose wires. calls and letters 
produced consternation in White 
House circles from 1931. We can- 
not understand fully what has hap- 
pened to the Negro and what he has 
accomplished for himself without 
examining the Roosevelt vears before 
the March on Washington. 
Allen Kifer 
Denartment of History 
Dartmouth College 








JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 
P.O. Box 51 College Station 
New York 30, N.Y. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL DATA 

Born in Union Springs, Alabama. 
on New Years Day, 1915. My family 
who came from a long line of share- 
croppers, moved to Coiumbus. 
Georgie, when I was four years old. 
1 grew up in Columbus, Georgia, a 
textile mill city near the large Army 
post, Fort Benning. As a youth | 
worked a few summers at the Fort 
Benning Officers Club and later was 
a caddie for two now famous golfers, 
Eisenhower and Bradley 
{They were Army Majors at that 
time.) In Columbus, I attended the 
Fifth Avenue Public School and 
Spencer High School. 

I came to New York City in 193%, 
during the middle of the “depres- 
sion” to study creative writing. | 
studied at the League of American 
Writers School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and much later at the Clinic for 
Professional Writers at New York 
University “under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. | am former Air Force Mas- 
ter Sergeant. 

My short stories, poems, articles 
and book reviews have been pub- 
lished in magaZines and newspapers 


Generals 


9] 


in the United States and abroad for 
nearly twenty years. On_ severa! 
oceasions my stories have been on 
the “distinctive list” in the “Best 
American Short Stories.” The fol- 
lowing foreign magazines have pub- 
lished my short stories and articles: 
POINTS—The Magazine for Young 
Writers, Paris, France; The African 


Drum Magazine, Johannesburg. 
South Africa; Fantasia Magazine, 
London, England; Presence Afri- 


caine, Paris, France; and the Ghana 
Evening News, Accra, West Africa: 


From 1949, I edited a weekly syn- 
dicated poetry column. My poems 
have appeared in four anthologics. 
“Ebony Rhythm”, “No Badge of Col 
or”, “Palmetto Voices Poetry Year- 
book” and “The World Anthology 
of Negro Poetry”, soon to be pub- 
lished in Paris. 


I have been a staff member of five 
different publications. I was fiction 
editor and co-founder of the Harlem 
Quarterly, book review editor for the 
Negro History Bulletin and feature 
writer on African subjects for th: 
Pittsburg Courier and the Ghana 
Evening News. 

I served four years and_ three 
months in the U.S. Air Force during 
World War II, mostly at Kelly Fiel¢, 
San Antonio, Texas, where I wes 
Sergeant Major of a large Base Unit. 
I was employed by a New York 
Broadcasting Company for six years. 
Presently I am a staff lecturer on 
African subjects at the Center for 
Affican Studies, New School for So- 
cial Research. I spent the entire 
summer of 1958, traveling and doing 
research in West Africa, in preparg- 
tion for the writing of a course his- 
tory of West Africa, to be called 
“The Road to Ghana.” I am now 
completing a book on current West 
Africa to be called, “Africa Without 
Tears”. My book biographies, “The 
Lives of Great African Chiefs” was 
published serially in the weekly news- 
paper, The Pittsburgh Courier, from 
September 7, 1957, to March 8, 1958, 
under the title, African 
Chiefs”. 

My completed books are listed as 
follews: 


“Famous 


Poetry 
“Rebellion 
1948. 


in Rhyme”, published in 
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Novel 
“Journey to The Fair” 
Biographies 
“Lives of Great African Chiefs” 
Short Stories 
“The Black Christ” and other stories 
“The Gallery of Lonely People” 
Anthologies 
“Representative 
Short Stories” 
“Tales From Harlem” 
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ANCIENT NEGRO HISTORY 
Pror. MiLpRED SMITH LECTURES 
Virginia Seminary and College 


LECTURE VIII 
The Greatest Queens in Ancient 
Africa — Makeda, Hatshepsut and 
Cleopatra. 

The three greatest queens in 
Ancient African History were Ma- 
keda, the Queen of Sheba who stole 
King Solomon’s heart; Hatshepsut. 
the ablest Queen of Antiquity who 
drew up the first blueprint for an 
obelisk and Cleopatra VII, Queen 
of Egypt who upset the kingdoms of 
two historical characters. 

It is indeed unfortunate for us that 
we are denied the privilege of actual- 
ly beholding the beauty of Makeda. 
the trickery of Hatshepsut. and the 
seductivity of Cleopatra. We can as 
we read only imagine what these wo- 
men were really like. Personality 
manifests itself but seldom in gen- 
vine concentration of variety and il- 
lumination, Whenever it does history 
is made. The word woman is made 
more seductive, enthralling, ferainine. 
dramatic, unique when we think 
about three Negro women in Ancient 
Egvpt. The pleasure is pure and the 
excitement genuine #s we focus om 
attention upon Makeda, the Queen 
of Sheba. 

Makeda’ heard about 
before she met him. She heard about 
him through Tamrin, an Ethiopian 
merchant. J. A. Rodgers informs u; 
that about 3,000 years ago, Solomer 
was building a temple and he wes 
anxious to meet the merchants of the 
then known world. He received Tam- 
rin with great enthusiasm because 
he (Solomon) was interested in se 


Solomon 


cvring precious wood from Ethiopia 
Tamrim told Solomon about bis 


Queen, the Queen of Sheba and out 
of courtesy he sent her gifts. Tam- 
rim returned to Ethiopia and told 


his Queen about Solomon. She was 
so impressed with the story that she 
called her people together and told 
them that she must go in search of 
knowledge and wisdom. Solomon 
was informed of her coming and since 
he had heard that she had a lame leg, 
he built a transparent floor with a 
stream running under it so that she 
would lift her dress when she passed 
over it. When he saw her he was 
so impressed by her beautiful face 
that he forgot to look at her leg. (I 
Kings, 10:10) reads, “She gave the 
king 120 talents of gold, and of spi- 
ces very great store and precious 
stones; there came no more such 
abundance of spices as these which 
the Queen of Sheba gave to King Sol- 
omon.” Passages descriptive of the 
intense love shared by Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba foi!ow. All are 
excerpts from J. ‘A. Rogers’ book. 
Worlds Great Men of Color, Volume 
I. 

-The dark olive-colored king 
and the beautiful black queen had 
fallen in love with each other at first 
sight. Each was dazzled by the other: 
each was demanding. . . 

.. .My Lord, she said. how happy 
{ am, would that I could remain here 
always, if but as the humblest of your 
workers so that I could always hesr 
vour words and obey you. . 

. .At last came the eve of her 
departure. Solomon was resolute but 
the Queen was equally so. . 

. ..He prepared a splendid feast in 
his apartment for himself and her 
alone. Makeda consented to come 
on condition that Solomon would 
swear to respect her. 


plied: 


Solomon re- 
I give my word on condition 
thet you steal none of my treasure. . 
Makeda, agreed. Why should sie 
the wealthiest woman on earth wan’ 


to steal from anyone? 


Makeda. however. drank from thie 
4 ? 

water fountain. The game was or. 
She had stolen a sip of water, the 
treasure. He now 
made the black Queen his fav- 
orite. The other queens became ang" 
and called her black to which she 
1eplied: 


king’s greatest 


“T am black but comely, 

Oh, ye daughters of Jerusalem 
\s the tents of Kedar 

As the curtains of Solomon, 
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look not upon me because I am 

black 

because the sun _ hath 

me”. 

After six months Makeda returned 
to Ethiopia looking forward to the 
birth of her child. The child, the 
son of Solomon, was called Menclik 
I. 

Solomon begged to see him but the 
Queen of Sheba wanted him near he 
He did visit his father who renamed 
him David because of his striking 
resemblance to Solomon’s father, 
David, the Psalmist. When Menelik 
returned to Ethipoia, a thousand of 
the eldest sons from each tribe were 
sent back to Ethiopia with him. This 
made 12,000 people. Menelik estab- 
lished the religion of his father in 
Ethiopia. He used 6,000 black vir- 
ins as the daughters of Zion. 

Thus we have reviewed Makeda, 
Queen of Sheba, known to the Greeks 
es Black Minerva and the Ethiopian 
Diana. 


scorched 


o 
a 


Her contribution to world 
history is indeed great and she, the 
black queen, bore the grandson of 
Kine David, the chosen of God. 

The greatest female ruler of all 
times according to some Egyptolo- 
Hatshepsut. She _ lived 
about 3,500 years ago. She was the 
daughter of Thotmes I and he took 
her with him everywhere that he wert. 


gists was 


She was faced with the rivalry of 
two half-brethers, Thotmes II and 
Thotmes III. Thotmes II wes noi 
born of his father’s royal wife and 
Thotmes III, was the son of a slave 
Thotmes II, was still a minor but 
Thotmes III planned a trick to out- 
smart Hatshepsut. It appeared that 
ke had been chosen by the supreme 
god, Aren-Ra to rule in his father’s 
stead. Hashepsut outdid the trickery 
and married him. Together they put 
her father off the throne. He gathered 
strength, however. and put them both 
off the throne. She was not outdone. 
She decided to build a temple, the 
likes of which the world had never 
The excerpts below are taken 
from Worlds Great Men of Color. 

. . .-Hatshepsut’s temple developed 
into what is still one of the world’s 


seen. 


most remarkable specimens of archi- 
tecture. It had a frontage of 860 
feet and was for the most part hol- 
owed out of the great cliff that over- 


looked it. . .. 








an 


Sil 
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. .Not content with this, Hatshep- 
sui decided to carry her triumph into 
the very camp of her detractors. . . 


. .To make the obelisks still mo~e 
conspicious she had their tops en- 
cased in electrum, a metal costlier 
than gold... . 


She renounced her sex and donned 
male clothing. She also took the 
title, King Ka-Ma-Ra. Yet, she re- 
tained her feminine attitude when 
she wrote about herself. She may 
be considered 2 worthy predecessor 
of Elizabeth, Joan of Are and Cathe- 
rine the Great. 

Cleopatra is the epitome of seduc- 
tive art. The two men that she se- 
duced were themselves, masters of 
seduction. Julius Cesar is still re- 
membered for his oratory and Mark 
Anthony was known for his ability 
to address multitudes. Caesar was 
debonair and good natured. Anthory 
was tall and muscular. These were 
Cleopatra’s toys. She was something 
of an orator herself. Dion Cassius 
said that, “Her charm of speech was 
such that she won all who listened 
to her.” She wanted to restore Egypt 
to its former position of grandure 
and when Cesar conquered it she 
ordered herself wrapped in silk and 
gift wrapped. When Cesar opened 
the bundle he found much to his sur- 
prise says J. A. Rodgers .. .A 
brown-skinned girl with crinkly hair 
and a voluptuous figure nude to the 
waist stood before him. . . 
Cleopatra, however, only wanted to 


use Cesar for her own purposes. 
This she did. Cesar was tied to 
Egypt. He would not go home ana 


for good reason. Cleopatra was ex- 
pecting a child for him. The child 
was a boy and was called Caesarion. 
Czsar went back to Rome and sent 
for Cleopatra. Czesar left his Roman 
wife to live with Cleopatra. 

Ceasar’s death saw her return to 
Egypt. She met Mark Anthony and 
decided that she must have him. She 
intended to make Rome and Egypt 
into one empire and she saw herself 
and Anthony as fit rulers of it. For 
Mark Anthony she had a son, Alex. 
ander Helois, and later twins, a boy 
and a girl, Ptolmy and Cleopatra 
Silene. 

Anthony married Octavia of Rome 
but he denounced everything and re- 


turned to Egypt for Cleopatra. For 
thirteen years they plotted the over- 
throw of Rome which never material- 
ized. 

Anthony died in her her arms and 


died at her own hands. She died 
leaving history and posterity to 
mourn her loss. 


These three queens are the truly 
greats of history. Many women have 
marched across the pages of history 


but not like these. No, not like 
these. 
THINGS TO REMEMBER 

1. Makeda—who she was. 

2. Hatshepsut 

3. Cleopatra 

4. Menelik I or David 

5. Tamrin 

6. Thotmes I, II, and III. 

7. The obleisks 

8. Ptolomey and Cleoparta Siren 

9. Cesarian 

10. Alexander Heloise 








Books of the Times 
By Nerissa L. MILton 

MARY JANE 
By Dorothy Sterling 

(Garden City: Doubleday and 

Company, 1959. Pp 214. Price 

$2.75). 

Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

Mary Jane is as excited as any 
other twelve year old who is going 
to junior high school for the first 
time. There are new outfits carefully 
selected, a new teen age pony tail 
instead of the little eirl hair comb, 
and new “grown up” school equip- 
ment including the things Daddy has 
brought her from his law offices. 

Summer at Grampa’s farm is. over 
and before she bids her animal 
friends, including Curly, the pig, 
eoodby, Grampa, who is not only a 
distinguished biologist but a_ phil- 
osopher as well, tries to prepare Mary 
Tane for the ordeal she is to face. 
For Mary Jane. the color of cinna- 
mon toast. is going to the newly in- 
tegrated Wilson Junior High School. 
and she and Fred Jackson are the 
only Neeroes to enter. Grampa 
warns her that “it won’t be easy— 
thev’ve got this picture of a Negro 
in their minds, and they iust don’t 
know you.” “Then they'll learn,” 
she answers firmly, Her mother and 
father are deeply concerned, too, as 


are the parents of Fred Jackson. 

And their fears are not ground- 
less, for those first days at Wilson 
are like horrible nightmares for this 
beloved youngest daughter of the 
Douglas’, There are jeers and open 
torment, and the hate-distorted faces, 
the snarling voices are not those of 
children alone, but of reputedly sane 
and humane adults. 


YOUTH CAN WORK IT OUT. 
The two little poems under this title 
by Georgia Douglas Johnson so fit- 
tingly carry out the theme of this 
book that Bulletin readers will enjoy 
re-reading them. 


ARKANSAS CHILDREN 


Nine little children in grim 
Arkansas 

Valiantly playing their part that the 
law 

Wisely enacted, might surely prevail 

To counter and vanquish the foes 
that assail. 


Frail little children, undrilled, sore 
afraid, 

Accepting the challenge, they move 
straight ahead 

Despite every hazard, the taunts and 
the jeers, 

Forgive their tormentors and smile 
through their tears. 


FRIENDS OF THE ARKANSAS 
CHILDREN 


Brave little children in grim 
Arkansas 

Found other friends than the Federal 
Law 

Fair-minded classmates who well 
understood 

The ultimate meaning of World 


Brotherhood. 


Some few were hostile (their 
teachings reversed ) 

This startling program alarmed 
them at first 

But through conferring and thrashing 
things out 

They were converted and faced right 
about. 


Young healthy sproutings of 
friendship now blow, 

Old folks are learning what youth 
seems to know; 

Long nights of hatred are fading 
away, 

Hail to tomorrow—A NEW 
BRIGHTER DAY! 
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Fred is company for her at first, 
making a joke of the hostile staring 
eyes in the cafeteria. Once he said 
out loud, “likely they’ve never seen 
Negroes eating before, likely they 
think we'll pick up our meat in our 
paws and lick cur plates.” And on 
another occasion, “don’t you get it? 
You don’t talk the way she thinks 
Negroes talk. You’re supposed to 
say, ‘dishere chile sho’ nuff bawn in 
de Souf’, like Aunt Jemima or Old 
Black Joe or somebody.” 


Yes, Fred is certainly a help. But 
then the basketball team discovers 
him and it becomes clear that color 
is not too important where sports 
are concerned. Mary Jane is quite 
alone, perhaps one of the lonesom- 
est little girls in the world, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to walk 
as though she were “sniffiing pies in 
heaven.” 

Just when it seems that this lone- 
someness will never end, Mary Jane 
rescues an injured squirrel and meets 
Sally, baby-faced, articulate little Sal- 
ly with the pale blond hair. And 
a friendship is born which is to stand 
the test of time, and in spite of 
the Mothers’ Leagues, the Darlenes, 
the Sharons, the red headed boys. 
the Miss Collins’ and other racists 
adults, this friendship grows in mu- 
tnal appreciation and understanding. 
And the circle is an ever widening 
one. There are Miss Rousseau. the 
French teacher, Mr. Stiller, of the 
Science Department, and _ others. 
When the Junior Science Club. which 
she helped to erganize, voted to 
“make a list of all the places it 
would visit.” Those places that won’t 
nermit Negro students, the Junior 
Science Club ‘won’t go”, Marv Tane 
feels that she is truly a sood-will am- 
hassador as she finds her way in a 
strange new world. 


Mrs. Sterling with forthrightness 
faces up to a situation with her char- 
acteristic objectivity, and has dealt 
directly with problems of prejudic 
and discrimination. Some of these 
problems, stemmine from real life 
situations and first hand information, 
have a dramatic intensity, a clarity 
and impact that should make every 
reader realize, as never before, the 
responsibility of each man to his 
neighbor, to know and understand 
him. 


If this tender, sensitive and heart- 
warming little story does nothing 
more than to reflect the faces of all 
readers in a figurative mirror, and 
let them see themselves. as others 
see them, it will have accomplished 
a profound mission, But it goes far 
beyond this, and shows our tragic 
lack of progress in human relations 
in the eyes of the world, a world 
made up of ninety per cent of darker 
peoples who even now are making 
a stand in the battle between Democ- 
racy and Communism. There is an 
indication of hope, if only those with 
eyes will see and understand. 








SCEF Meeting 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.—State legislat- 
ive investigating committees in the 
South are using the pretext of hunt- 
ing for subversives as a means of 
destroying organizations and _indi- 
viduals working for integration and 
full citizenship. 

This is the gist of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund at their semi-annual meeting 
here November 21st and 22nd. 

The resolution was in response to 
charges made November 18 and 19 
at hearings before the state legislative 
investigating committee in Jackson. 
Mississippi. J. B. Matthews of New 
York, self-styled Communist hunter, 
testified there that several integration 
organizations, including the NAACP 
and SCEF, are heavily infiltrated with 
Communists. 

He also listed many leaders in 
integration work as members of 
Communist fronts — including Dr. 
Martin L. King, Jr., Mongomery. Al- 
abama, president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; the 
Rt. Rev. C. Ewbank Tucker, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, presiding bishop of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church and an 
SCEF board member: Dr. James A. 
Dcembrowski, New Orleans, execu- 
tive director of SCEF: and Carl and 
Anne Braden, Louisville, editors of 
the Southern Patriot and field secre- 


tor‘es for SCEF. 


Matthews also listed Hodding Car- 
ter, newspaper publisher at Green- 
ville, Mississippi, who promptly called 
Matthews a “liar.” Carter also said 
he could not be “too concerned over 
the paid testimony of a man who 
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reminds me of what is found in wei 
places beneath a rotted log. And 
that goes for those who hired him.” 

The SCEF board noted that simi- 
lar committees have been operating 
in other Southern states. It said: 
“The most recent attacks have been 
upon the NAACP in Florida, the 
Highlander Folk School in Tennes- 
see, and the NAACP, the SCEF, the 
Southern Regional Council, and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation in Mis- 
sissippi. 

“These attacks are designed to (1) 
stifle freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion, as well as freedom of or- 
ganization, association, and assembly, 
and (2) to block the natural pro- 
cesses by which democracy is nur- 
tured and extended in a free soci- 
ety. 

“What these committees are doing 
is the real subversion of the demo- 
cratic process now taking place in 
this country. We therefore urge ci- 
tizens throughout the South and the 
rest of the nation to protest the ac- 
tions of these committees and bring 
about their abolition.” 

The board commended U.S. Attor- 
ney General William Rogers for “his 
determination to bring to justice the 
lynchers of Mack Parker at Poplar- 
ville, Miss.” Rogers was urged “to 
make public the FBI report on the 
lynching as promply as is consistent 
with public justice and the action of 
the erand jury.” 

“There should be legislation to 
enable the federal government to sten 
in immediately after an atrocity of 
this kind, make arrests, and prose- 
cute,” the SCEF leadership declared. 

Another resolution favored passage 
of legislation to set up a federal svs- 
tem of voter registration “to remedy 
the failure of local registrars to per- 
form their duties.” The board was 
especially critical of votine registrars 
in Louisiana, charging that 30,009 
Negroes have been illezally pureed 
from votine rolls there in recent 
months. 

The board met at Mt. Olive Ca- 
thedral. Dr. Henry C. Bunton, pas- 
tor of the cathedral was added to 
the board. Members of the board 
were present from Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana. Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and South Carolina. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

ing and valuable social document be- 
cause it records the socialization of 

individual from slave caste status 
to prominence and active participa- 
tion in the mainstream of American 
culture; from freedman to a position 
of leadership in the world of educa- 
tion and race 
metamorphosis 


relations. This socia] 
was the result of 
burning ambition and diligent effort. 
\s in the life of Frederick Douglass, 
the growth and development of Book- 
er T. Washington is one of the greai 
triumphs of American civilization. 

It is interesting to note that the 
two men were worlds apart in tem- 
perament, philosophy, and method- 
ology, but unanimous in their desire 
to see the Negro rise above his caste 
status in the United States. 

Booker T. Washington’s, autobiog- 
raphy was the “outgrowth of a series 
of: articles dealing with incidents in 
my life which were published con- 
secutively in OUTLOOK”. Up From 
Slavery was first published in book 
form by Doubleday, Doran, and 
Company on March 16, 1901, The 
book appealed to so many readers 
that the Doubleday edition went into 
forty-one printings. A sequel to Up 
From Slavery” is a series of notes 
published in 1915, called “The Story 
of My Life and Work”. Not nearly 
as interesting as Washington’s ori- 
ginal work, it deserves critical at- 
tention and study. 

The other twenty-eight biographies 
and autobiographies, some not nearly 
so well known as the accounts of 
Washington and Douglass, simply 
but unreservedly, tell a dual story. 
They tell the specific experience of 
the individual and in turn this ex- 
perience is a reflection of the plight 
and condition of the race in general. 

A basic fund of information on 
the Negro in the United States and 
abroad is deposited in the books list- 
ed below: 





Note: An excellent discussion of 
Negro biography can be found in 
the Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, April 1923, p. 128. 
For a discussion of The Negro in 
“Who's Who in America” see article 
by the same title: Journal of Negro 


History, Vol. XLII, No. 4, October 
1957, p. 26. 
NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Biography 

1.Up From Slavery, Booker T. 
Washington. (Pocket Book Fdition) 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1940, New York, N.Y. 

2. The Story of My Life and Work, 
Booker T. Washington. Austin Jenk- 
ins Company, 1915, Washington, 
D.C, 

3. Dusk of Dawn W. E. B. DuBois. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940, 
New York, N.Y. 

1. Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass, Pathway Press, 1941, New 
York, N.Y. 

5. My Lord What A Morning, 
Marion Anderson. Avon Publications. 


Inc. (Pocket Book Edition) 1956, 
New York, N.Y. 

6.A Man Called White, Walcer 
White. Viking Press, 1948, New 


York, N.Y. 

7.The Big Sea, Langston Hughes. 
Alfred A. Knoph, 1940, New York, 
N.Y. 

8. Black Boy, Richard Wright, 
Harper and Bros., 1937, New York, 
N.Y. 

9.4 Long Way From Home, 
Claude McKay. Lee Furman, Inc., 
1937, New York, N.Y. 

10. A Colored Woman In A White 
World, Mary Church Terrel, Rans- 
dell, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1940. 

11. Along This Way, James Wel- 
don Johnson. The Viking Press, 1933, 
New York, N.Y. 

12. Dust Track On A Road, Zora 
Neal Hurston, J. B. Lippencott Com- 
pany, 1942, Philadelphia. 

13. Witnesses For Freedom; 
gro Americans in 


Ne- 
Autobiography, 
Rebecca Chalmers Barton. Harper 
and Brothers, 1948, New York, N.Y. 
Biography 

1. John Brown, W. E. B. DuBois. 
George W. Jacobs and Company. 
1909, Philadelphia. 


2. Your Most Humble Servant, 
Shirley Graham. Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1949, New York, N.Y. 

3. George Washington Carver. 


Rackham Holt, Dubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1944, Garden City, 
New York. 

1. Ralph Bunche: Fighter For 
Peace. J. A. Kugelmass, Julian Mes- 
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sner, Inc., 1952, New York, N.Y. 
5. Paul Robeson: Citizen of the 

World, Shirley Graham. Julian Mes- 

ner, Inc. 1946, New York, N.Y. 

6. Harriet Tubman: Negro Soldier 
and Abolitionist, Ear] Conrad. Inter- 
national Publishers, 1942, New York, 
i A 

7. Charles W. Chestnutt: Pioneer 
of the Color Line, Helen M. Chest- 
nut. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1942. 

8. A Gentle Knight: My Husband 
Walter White, Poppy Cannon. Rhine- 
hart and Co.. 1952, New York, N.Y. 

9. The Lonely Warrior, Roi Ottley. 
Henry Regney Co., 1955, Chicago, 
Il. 

10. Richard Allen: Apostle For 
Freedom. Charles H. Wesley. The 
Associated Publishers Inc., 1935, 
Washington, D.C. 

11. Sojourner Truth: God’s Faith- 
ful Pilgrim, Arthur Huff Fauset. Un- 
iversity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1938. 

12. Angel Mo’ and Her Son Roland 
Hayes, McKinley Helm, Little Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

13. Laura Wheeler Waring, Negro 
History Bulletin, May, 1956. 

14. Dark Companion, Bradley Rob- 
inson. Robert Bradley and Company, 
New York, 1947. 

15. Mary McLeod Bethune, Cath- 
erine Owens Peare, Vanguard Press, 
1951, New York, N.Y. 

16.The Story of John 
Franklin, Ridgely Torrence, 
Macmillan Company, New 
N.Y., 1958. 

Negroes Abroad 

1. Five French Negro Authors, 
Mercer Cook, The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1943, Washington, D.C. 

2. The Titans, Andre Maurois, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957, New York, 
N.Y. 

3. Ghana: The Autobiography of 
Kwame Nkrumah, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1957, New York, N.Y. 

4. Haile Selassie:Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, Princess Asfa Yilma, D. Ap- 
pelton, Century Company, 1936, 
New York, N.Y. 

5. Pushkin, Henri Troyat, Panthe- 
on Books, 1950, New York, N.Y. 

6. Aggrey of Africa: A Study of 
Black and White, Edwin W. Smith, 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930, New 
York, N.Y. 
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With Negro History Week, February 7-14, 1960, fea- 
turing the “contributions of the Negro in Africa and 
America to civilization and progress, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History is sponsoring the 
celebration of this week for the 35th year. The Negro 
History Week Kits include a wealth of materials which 
will constitute guides for authentic observances. The 
great new nationalism of Africa and the emergent Negro 
in the United States are presented for serious study. 
The Association seeks to celebration 
serves a most useful educational purpose. 

The birth date of Frederick Douglass, February 14th, 
is observed as “Proud American Day.” Each year on 
this date, the Association presents for study three persons 
whose contributions have affected the lives of Negroes. 
The faces of these three persons appear on “Proud Amer- 
ican Buttons”which the Association sells. The faces for 
1960 are those of Abraham Lincoln, Frederick Douglass 
and John Hope. 

The lives of Lincoln and Douglass furnish materials 
for a life-time of study. Much needs to be learned about 
them, still they are generally well known. We feel that 
the third person represented on the 1960 “Proud Ameri- 
can Button” made a significant contribution to the prog- 
ress of the Negro. Here are some facts about him. 

John Hope 

In a difficult period of educational opportunity and 
growth for Negro youth John Hope was an 
leader. From a stimulating teacher in the class-room to 
the executive wisdom and tact of a college and univer- 
sity presidency, his career was woven into the ideals and 
aspirations of both the racial and national life, through 
which his personality shone with a moral energy and 
unselfish service. 

Born at Augusta, Georgia, June 2nd, 
was educated at Worcester Academy, 
and Brown University. 


sponsor a which 


inspiring 


1868 John Hope 
in Massachusetts, 
From the latter institution he 
received an honorary A.M., and election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. His distinguished service to education was ree- 
ognized by the bestowal of honorary degrees from many 
of the leading colleges and universities in the country. 

He became associated with Morehouse College, Atlan- 
ta, Gorgia, as a teacher in 1898, and served as its presi- 
dent from 1906 to 1931. During the First World War 
he served in France, with the YMCA, in the interest of 
the Negro troops. His work on the Council of the 
YMCA during the post-war years of rehabilitation was of 
high value and lasting influence. Few men of the race 
during the last three decades were of such high con- 
sultive, as well as practical. value toward the inter-racial 
good-will and progress of the South, as was John Hope. 
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For 1960 


As a teacher of Negro youth, he knew its hopes and 
aspirations, as well as its limitations and opportunities; 
and he strove with an understanding inspired by that 
indefinable quality and zeal we call genius, to compose 
and resolve these varying elements into progressive ac- 
tion and achivement. When the aims of this achieve. 
ment came into conflict with the prejudices and denials of 
Southern opposition and customs, he possessed both the 
foresight and power to transmute the differences into a 
workable program that served the interests and co-opera- 
tion of both races for the common good. 


The monumental achievement of John Hope as an 
educator was the directing into an affiliation of several 
academic units the Atlanta University system, and the 
wisdom with which, as its first president, he served, 
during the earlier years of its existence In this he laid 
the permanent foundation for the growth of the greatest 
academic center for the education of Negro youth in the 
South, 


Following his death in February, 1936, his eminent 
career was recognized by the posthumous award of the 
Spingarn Medal. 

* * * 

John Hope was president of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History at the time of his death. 
Men like him have given the Association its high educa- 
tional purpose; to acquaint individuals with the factual 
knowledge which will help them better to understand the 
patterns of life related to civic responsibility. This work 
has been carried on since 1915 by scholars and laymen 
who have volunteered their funds and their talents as 
a public service. 

At a time when all successful social action must have 
a sound historical and educational basis, the need for 
services and funds is greater than ever. The Associa- 
tion is asking all public spirited citizens to help. On 
the cover of this issue of the Negro History Bylletin is 
the picture of Mrs. Ethel Starke Depass, who raised more 
funds for the Association in 1959 than any other individ- 
ual. Who will be moved by the same spirit in 1960? 

It is significant that Mrs. Depass worked in New York 
where integration has been the rule for many years. 
The people of New York see the need for educational 
refinement which might result from Negro History study. 
On the other hand, it is depressing that some people in 
areas just beginning with experiments in integration 
now feel that all their problems are solved, and that they 
can ignore the historical and educational basis of social 
responsibility. Let us hope that more people will see 


the light in 1960! 
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